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A Painting 


you will always enjoy 


at a price you can afford 


Here is your chance to buy at a moderate price 
one of our beautiful paintings ot 


PIONEER AMERICAN WOMEN 


which were so much admired on our covers and 
which as the traveling exhibit, MILESTONES IN 
THE PROGRESS OF WOMEN, were received 
with enthusiasm throughout the country last year. 


Although this exhibit is still being booked for 
the fall, the paintings will later be sold separately. 
They are by representative artists, sparkling in 
color, appealing in subject and decorative for any 
home. Each is simply framed—size 36x36 in. 


For details write to 
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171 Madison Ave. N. Y. City 
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Winifred Mallon 


letters objecting to Mrs. Irwin’s statement in the 
September issue—that “almost everybody is 
either breaking or trying to break the Volstead law.” 
Their writers say they are not breaking the law, nor 
| are their friends and neighbors. They are looking for- 
ward, several of them say, to Mrs. Catt’s Prohibition 
article. It appears in this number—the outspoken argu- 
| ment of a well-known Prohibitionist of long and wide 
| observation. Next month, or the next, we hope to give 
| you a survey of the methods by which Sweden, Canada, 
| France and other countries try to be temperate. 
| 
| 


Ore desk is the scene of a steady procession of 


HERE are three Campaign Pages this time. Sev- 

eral readers wrote in to ask why we didn’t give the 
Socialists a chance, along with the major parties, to 
| explain their platform. “I think we ought to be able 
| to look to the Journal for news concerning any consid- 
| erable body of opinion,” wrote one. And another: 
“Why should a progressive and wide-awake magazine 
| not give the thoughtful woman an opportunity of also 
| studying the Socialist party’s platform?” So, deciding 
| they were right, we became progressive and wide- 
awake on the telephone, and the result is McAlister 





Coleman, next page to Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
speaking for the Democrats, and Mrs. Alvin T. Hert, 
Republican spokeswoman, 


HAT woman is most often on the front page 

these days? No, neither Mrs. Hoover nor Mrs. 
Smith. The answer is Mrs. Willebrandt, Assistant 
Attorney General in charge of prohibition enforcement 
and other matters. And much of what one sees in print 
is tinged with partisan purpose. In this issue Winifred 
Mallon gives us a clear picture of this remarkable 
| woman and her real job. As for Miss Mallon herself, 
| she has been a Washington correspondent and special 
writer for newspapers and magazines for about twenty 
|| years. This past summer she reported the Democratic 
|| and Republican conventions from the woman's angle for 
|| the New York Times. 


E’LL let Anne O’Hagan introduce the celebrities 
to whom she went with Lord Birkenhead’s diatribe 
about women in her indignant hand. Lord Birkenhead, 
| you remember (or don’t you?) held, once more, that 
| woman’s place is in the home exclusively and by no 
| means ‘in business, politics, medicine or law. Doubtless 
| there are people who agree with him, but Anne 
O’Hagan didn’t find them. 

















Vandamm, N. Y. 
Anne Herendeen 





Anne O'Hagan 


| The Journal’s Who and Why 


MILDRED ADAMS (who will have her photograph 
taken some time if our sp:rit does not flag) tells 
you in this number of the amazing contrasts in the 
lives of women in Spain, where she recently spent sev- 
eral months. Next month she will enact the rdéle of 
foreign correspondent at home, by interviewing Halidé 
Edib, the famous Turkish woman who is about to 
begin lecturing here. 


A NOTHER article in the international field is about 
the women of India. Gertrude Williams, author 
of a book, due to appear this fall, on her first-hand 
studies in India, holds that one hope for the country 
lies with certain groups of “new” women who are 
themselves struggling with ignorance, child marriage, 
the isolation of women, and other social evils which 
have stirred the world. Mrs. Williams has traveled 
alone in remote parts of the country and her observa- 
tions carry the weight of authority. Her book is called 
“Understanding India.” 


EXT month Anne Herendeen, one of our cleverest 

young writers (though we knew her when she was 
still younger) will lift her voice (from her office desk 
and her nursery) in behalf of the millions of women 
who are doing the job at home day after day, while 
women at work outside run away with all the glory— 
and it’s a job that takes patience, humor, forbearance 
and a hundred other virtues. “Wifing It”—she calls 
her article. Her own career as a journalist was inter- 
rupted by a few years in Rome and the aforesaid 
nursery. Now she is helping the Independent Wom- 
en’s Committee heip Hoover. 


WITH this number, reenter two well-known fig- 
ures, Ida Clyde Clarke, whose Cooperative Service 
is resumed, with the idea of telling you what you need 
to know to be useful around your town, and—from 
a more remote past—Dr. Gulielma F. Alsop, Physi- 
cian at Barnard College. For a long time Dr. Alsop 
was our health adviser. Now she begins a new series, 
and whoever heeds her counsel should be a stronger 
and healthier woman. 


on another series starts next month. Mrs. Jacob 
Riis, of Bonbright & Company, will write three 
articles (at least!) of sound financial advice. First of 
all, she will deal with the fallacy of High Returns With 
Perfect Safety—a line of talk we may not like, but 


probably need. 



































---. afoot through ancient Greece 
...+ bigh up in the snow-clad Pyrenees 
.... then— Paris and New York 





thanks to the comfort of 
Cantilever Shoes 


the happiest travel adventure I ever had 


says Mrs. Myrtle Hague Robinson 


HEN the Olympic docked at New York 
V4 in the late evening of July 18, 1928, an 
attractive woman stepped down the gangplank 
after a wonderful adventure in foreign lands. 
The lady was Mrs. Myrtle Hague Robinson, a 
lecturer from Fresno, California. Mrs. Robin- 
son had tramped alone, for two happy sunlit 
months through ancient Greece and then for 
three glorious weeks in the snow-capped 
Pyrenees. 

When a woman covers long distances on 
foot, as Mrs. Robinson did, her shoes must be 
exactlv right or her feet will spoil the adven- 
ture. Mrs. Robinson says,’‘My feet were per- 
fectly comfortable. I followed the paths where 
the feet of classic beauty once stepped in 
sandals. Indeed, I felt that the Greek ideal of 
unhampered foot freedom was attained for me 
in modern Cantilever Shoes.”’ 

In speaking of her trip to interested ship- 
board acquaintances, Mrs. Robinson said, *‘My feet are in 
better condition than they have ever been in my life. I can 
stand more and go further. Each year I walk through the 
most interesting parts of Europe to gather material for my 
lectures. This last expedition has been a revelation to me. 
My feet were never tired—as they so often were on my former 
trips. For the hard tramps I wore the same pair of Canti- 
lever sport oxfords I now have on. Their mellow calfskin 
never made my feet burn regardless of how far I walked. 

“*T also carried one pair of Cantilever dress 
models and shipped three other styles ahead for 
use in Paris and Athens, and I found all these 
more comfortable than any other shoes I ever 
vore. On these walking trips it is such a 
satisfaction to feel comfortable and well dressed 
around the hotels and on the streets. I walked 
over every inch of romantic Athens and my feet 
never bothered me a minute. 





Mrs. Myrtle Hague Robinson at the City Hall in 
Corinth immediately after the severe earthquake 
June 7, 1928—four people were killed, 








Mrs. Myrtle Hague Robinson at the 
Parthenonin Athens, May 10, 1928 


‘*Although people said I should wear boots, 
I wore these tan oxfords through the snow in 
the Pyrenees. I walked through rushing tor- 
rents over the summit of the Pyrenees into 
Andorra, the highest and tiniest republic in 
the world. I found that Cantilever Shoes stay 
good in the wet. My shoes soon dried and 
were the same as ever. 

‘Cantilever Shoes proved so durable that 
they lasted over the rock roads and paths in 
Greece between Athens and along the sacred 
way to Eleusis, between Tripolis and Sparta, 
Mycenae and Nauplia, Argos and Epidaurus. 
Argos is the shoe center of Greece. The best 
looking shoes of all Europe are seen in Greece, 
all made by hand, in beautiful colors. They 
are more artistic than the shoes of Paris. Yet 
even here in Greece, my well-made American 
shoes excited admiration and praise. 

‘In a world so full of foot troubles, I know 
of no greater service I can perform than to tell every woman 
I meet about the refreshing comfort of Cantilever Shoes. 
I have put Cantilever Shoes to the severest kind of a test 
and found in them, all the comfort and support that 
could be desired. But women who try these flexible-arch 
shoes should wear them long enough to get accustomed 
to the exercise. They're like leaving off corsets — you 
miss something at first . . . . but then what freedom and 
comfort!’ 

7 5 ¥ 

There are two types of Cantilever Shoes: the dress 
models which are comfortable, light and easy fitting; 
the corrective models which are more conservative, 
but also light in weight and designed to give a maxi- 
mum of arch support and comfort. Look in the tele- 
phone book under “Cantilever” for the address of 
your local agency. If you do not find it there, write 
the Cantilever Corporation, 426 Willoughby Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Mrs. Myrtle Hague Robinson on the Acropolis, May 
11,1928. Mars Hill inthe background, where St. Paul 
delivered his famous sermon to the men of Athens 
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Off Her Hat 


A lovely face, and clothes 
chosen in the best of taste 
... still, when her hat was off 
her appearance was marred. 
Her hair was lifeless, stringy, 


dull—dandruff showed. 


After systematically following the treat- 
ment methods Ocitvi£ SISTERS advised, 
her hair improved in a short time. It 
became fluffy, glossy, beautiful. 


If you are ashamed to take off your hat, 
send in the questionnaire. Ogilvie 
Sisters will gladly advise you how to 
overcome your individual hair prob- 
oats and you, too, will have beautiful 
air. 


Irritation or eruption of scalp?........... 
How often do you shampoo your hair?.. 
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How often tag i. a ee 
Have you a suitable brush?......... 
Previous treatment used?.............4-- 
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Name 


Address 
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She Was 
Ashamed to Take 
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Hair, Scalp and 
Henna Specialists 


604 FirrH AVENUE, New York City 
PARIS BIARRITZ, B. P. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


When writing to Ogilvie Sisters, please mention the Woman’s Journal 











@ Wide World 





Tue WomMAN oF THE Monti 





Helen N. Wills, who retained the Wimbledon title this year and, for the fifth time, 

won the United States Women’s Tennis Championship at Forest Hills, adds to her 

interest in tennis an interest in politics. She has joined the Hoover-for-President 
forces and is in charge of the sports division of the women’s committee 
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Much of the daily life of Spanish women 


From 4 painting by Antonio Grosso 


still centers in the vine-hung courtyards 


New Women in Old Spain 


An American Writer Travels and Observes in a Land of Contrasts 
Where Women Are Beginning to Break Through Tradition 


Into the Current of Modern Life 


TOPS Y-TURVY teowa, 
Madrid, a town in which 
anything may happen. Wom- 
en from the province of To- 

ae ledo swing their short skirts 
above wool stockings heavy with bright 
embroidery. The Queen descends from 
a long automobile to shop in a street so 
narrow that a donkey cannot pass until 
her chauffeur backs out. The skeleton 
of a skyscraper pulls on its concrete dress 
a block above an ancient Baroque 
church. Grave gray burros pick their 
high-heeled way along the wide Calle de 
Alcala, their panniers empty, their only 
loads the plump old women swathed in 
black. One enters a doorway, passing 
by a huddled beggar who ostentatiously 
nurses the baby that may either be hers, 
or be hired for the day, and at the end 
of the passage is the clear and gracious 


By MiLprep ApDAmMs 


charm of the “Lyceum,” Club Feminino 
de Madrid. 

It was the first woman’s club in 
Spain. Its founding scandalized the 
capital, and its continued existence still 
calls down the wrath of bishops. Yet 
it has thriven like the Biblical bay tree, 
and trebled its membership in a scant 
two years. 

It would be an exaggeration to say 
that the growth of the Lyceum is indica- 
tive of the changing position of women 
in Spain. Rather, it is of value as a 
significant phenomenon. ‘The position 
of women is changing, but in strange, 
hectic fashion, by leaps here and un- 
couth strides there. They have the 
vote, but the only time they have exer- 
cised it they were told to express con- 
fidence in the government, or to express 
nothing. They are awarded the bach- 


— 


/ 


elor’s degree in increasing numbers every 
year, but it only indicates that they have 
passed certain examinations, and does 
not necessarily imply a day’s orderly 
study. 

In the routine of their homes, lite 
goes the accustomed ways their ancestors 
knew. Cooking is often done over a 
little pile of heaped charcoal. Utensils 
are of heavy copper, polished till they 
seem to bring the sunshine into dark 
corners. Great jars, the color of un- 
baked pie crust, and the shape of old 
Greek amphorae, hold water in the 
kitchens of Cordoba. Granada heaps or- 
anges into enormous bowls as pink as Al- 
hambra clay. 

The first time I entered the Lyceum, 
its reception hall looked like the show- 
room of a company selling electric labor- 


saving devices. A battery of vacuum 








It is a far cry from this real 


cleaners was marshaled against one 
wall; an electri c washing-machine 
steamed earnestly in a corner; perco- 
lators, toasters, and electric curling 
irons offered their time-saving services 
from shelves and chairs. The club was 
showing its members the most modern 
things in household equipment. 

Yet only three blocks away, in my 
pension on the third floor of a brand- 
new granite building, the washing was 
done once a week in cold water, in the 
bathtub, by a process of scrubbing and 
soaking and rescrubbing which took 
three days. And only a few miles 
farther out the neighborhood women 
still gather by the banks of the Manza- 
nares to do their laundry in the small 


slow stream that runs by the palace 
walls. 
UCH contrasts balk any general 


statement as to the position of 
women in Spain, now or in the 
future. Yet there are changes, and 
tendencies of change, increasing as one 
goes up the social scale where there is 
more’ opportunity for education and 
insidious contact with outside ideas. 
Perhaps the majority of middle-class 
women still live in a seclusion blended 
of the customs of Moor and Middle 
Ages. The girls still listen to their 
lovers from behind heavy iron window- 
bars. ‘The married ones are still su- 
preme in their homes, and silent out of 
them. But some of the middle-class 
girls, particularly in cities like Madrid 
and Barcelona, have escaped from tradi- 
tion. Some of them have gone on to 
higher schools and then have been 
trained to fill skilled positions. Many 
of them are clerks, stenographers, secre- 
taries. The newest popular profession 
is that of chemist, and the white-gowned 
girls in the ‘“farmacias” are ca- 


“castle in Spain” 


© By E. H. Newman, from Publishers Photo Service 
to Spain’s first woman's club 





pable and intelligent young scientists. 

Among the upper classes, the things 
a girl may do are limited only by her 
ability and the will and tradition of her 
family. It is the fashion of the court 
circles, and hence among the wealthy, to 
give both girls and boys an English edu- 
cation, which means more freedom as 
well as the Anglo-Saxon tongue. 

But the breaking through of women 
into the current of modern life is not so 
much a matter of class as it is of indi- 
viduals. There are doctors, lawyers, 
editors, artists who have come together 
from all groups, and who 
form a kind of intellectual 
free society of their own. 
It was women of this kind 
who organized the Ly- 
ceum, and it is to them 
that it makes the greatest 
appeal and has the most 
permanent value. 

Maria de Maeztu, its 
president, is a member of 
the National Assembly, 
an educator of interna- 
tional fame, a writer, and 
the head of the Residencia 
de Sefioritas. Luisa de 
Gorostidi, Basque by 
origin, Mexican by birth, 
familiar with life in the 
capitals of the world, 
its secretary. 

Its membership includes 
Zenobia Camprubi, who 
translated Tagore from 
English into Spanish, and 
in the time left over from 
being the wife of a famous 
poet is the proprietress of 
a group of apartments 
and the manager of one 
of the most charming art 
shops in Madrid; Clara 
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Campoamor, the brilliant and redoubt- 
able lawyer, is another, so is Isabel de 
Palencia, who is an expert on costumes 
under her own name and a novelist 
under her pen name of Beatriz Galindo, 
a woman almost as famous in New 
York as she is in Madrid. For such 


women the club is at once a meting 


place, a normal expression of varied 
interests, and a rallying point for en- 
thusiasms. 

But for the others, those who have 


no profession, who live half way be- 
tween the old customs and the new, even 
the officers hesitate to speak. The club 
is enormously, almost embarrassingly, 
popular, but that may be either because 
it fills a long-felt want, or because it 
happens to have caught the tide of pop- 
ular fancy. 


NE point of view was expressed 
O in the leisurely train that takes 
its day-long way from Madrid to 
Granada. It was a white-haired, kindly 
woman who told her son of this strange 
new thing. She had read about it, in 
no complimentary terms, in her church 
paper, and had gone on the invitation 
of a friend with considerable hesitation. 
“No esta mal,” she said in the sparing 
phrase which northern Spaniards substi- 
tute for the luxuriant adjectives of the 
south. “It is not bad. There were ladies 
there of good family. I saw the Mar- 
quesa of X—, and the Infanta Q—was 
taking tea. The chairs are comfortable, 
and an American played the piano very 
well. One might be very happy there.” 
On the other hand, the younger 
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The dark doorway of this building that dates from the 
Moorish occupation frames a picturesque group 
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women to whom it might be expected to 
make a special appeal do not come in 
any large numbers. One officer says 
that they are too busy with teas and 
dances to bother about anything serious, 
another that the girls who have achieved 
any independence are taking such dizzy 
strides that they consider the club too 
staid for them. Yet it is less than two 
years ago that all Madrid was astonished 
at its founding, and as one goes out the 
door one still sees the peasant women 
driving their donkeys along the cobble- 
stones their ancestors trod. 

The club itself is both modern and 
charming. Much to the surprise of its 
founders, it is also fashionable. Now, 





© Underwood & Underwood 
Isabel de Palencia, a leader among Spain's 
women intellectuals, is also well known 
in New York 


alittle more than a year and a half after 
its birth, it has four hundred and fifty 
members. In spite of the fact that its 
entrance dues are only twenty-five 
pesetas (which is less than five dollars) 
and its monthly dues are only five, the 
club has paid off its entire indebtedness 
for furnishings and primary expenses. 
It has outgrown its delightful club 
rooms, is talking about buying or build- 
ing a house, and meanwhile is suffering 
all tke pains of a child whose arms and 
legs are too long for its dresses. 

In spite of the fact that its members 
wail over their lack of size, its club 
rooms are delightful. The lounge is a 
long, lovely room combining the mellow 
taste of an ancient culture with the mod- 








The lounge of the Lyceum combines the mellow tastes of an ancient culture with the 
modern comfort of overstuffed furniture 


ern comforts of overstuffed furniture. 
Pleasant in its proportion and_ its 
arrangement, the bulk of a grand piano 
at one end, a fragment of bas relief on 
the wall, long velvet curtains in the soft 
brown of springtime willow shoots, all 
give it an air of delightful hospitality. 

Besides the lounge and the gallery, the 
first floor holds a small room for card 
parties, and a delightful dining-room 
where one is served the topmost peak 
of high teas, and dinner or luncheon on 
request. The food comes down on a 
dumbwaiter from the modern kitchen 
upstairs to the white-gloved hands of 
the serious little maid. 

The business rooms of the club are 
also upstairs, their files neatly recessed, 
their desks charming as well as efficient. 
That quality of charm is present in 
whatever these women do, a kind of 
haunting fragrance, an expression of 
personal good taste, of inherent artistry, 
that comes every time as a fresh surprise 
to one used to the American way of 
being consciously charming on occasion, 
but starkly efficient the rest of the time. 

The club is divided into sections in 
the usual fashion. Madame Arbus, wife 
of the conductor of the symphony 
orchestra, who has just been giving guest 
concerts in the United States, is head of 
the music section. The literary section 
has the club’s excellent library under 
its charge. The “seccidn social’’ has, 
among other things, been running an 
employment bureau in an_ informal, 
neighborly way, taking the names of 
cooks and laundresses and giving them 
to people who wanted workers. Now 
it finds itself suddenly possessed of a 
government subsidy as a reward for its 
valuable labors and is putting in a brisk 
filing system and planning to follow up 
its placements in the modern fashion. 


To.a visiting stranger, the “seccion 
internacional” is perhaps the most valu- 
able. Through its bi- and tri-lingual 
chairman it carries on correspondence 
with people all over the world who want 
to know everything from the position of 
the Spanish woman in modern society, to 
the address of a good cheap pension. They 
are rapidly achieving the reputation of 
being the best informed people in 
Madrid, able to tell one how to spend 
three or thirty days to the greatest 
advantage in that most interesting of 
capital cities. Their latest plan is to 
map out a series of summer trips to the 
old castles which girdle Madrid, castles 
which almost nobody visits, but which 
are in color and shape and position and 
history the veritable “castles in Spain” 
of one’s dreams. 


WEENRK’S reading of any Madrid 

paper will convince anyone that 

the club is the busiest place in 
town. There is always something going 
on, either in the tea room or the lounge 
or both. Lectures and concerts, art ex- 
hibits and talks by famous doctors 
—for Madrid is displaying a passionate 
interest in scientific lectures of all 
sorts, and lovely ladies listen intently to 
intricate discourses on such involved 
organs as the inner ear—reading or 
poetry or bridge teas, everything but 
politics and religion comes in for dis- 
cussion. 

Curiously enough it is just this last 
limitation which is the point of attack. 
Certain churchmen, determined in their 
opposition to everything which would 
give the Spanish woman more freedom 
or change the set mold of her life, have 
seized on that phrase of the by-laws 
which says there “shall be no discussion 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Liquor and Law 


In This Article in the Series on Prohibition a Lifelong 
Prohibitionist Takes a Look Back Through History 
and Stands by the Eighteenth Amendment 


column he se.s :orti how he pro- 





O much water has tlowed 
under the political bridge 
since Zona Gale and Inez 
Haynes Irwin prepared 
their countering articles 
on “What do you think of the 
Eighteenth Amendment?” for the 
August and September issues of 
the Journal, that neither, read 
now, seems an up-to-date comment 
on the present situation. May | 
add something more? 

Since those opinions were writ- 
ten, the whole question of pro- 
hibition with all its ramifications 
has been catapulted into the 
political arena. QOne’s ears are 
dinned with the sound of the 
marching feet of wet Republicans 
going over to the Smith camp and 
of dry Democrats going over to 





poses to go about it. Perhaps 
some historian will come torward 
with an answer to a question ris- 
ing in my mind: has any other 
presidential candidate in our entire 
history thrown his party plank into 
the waste-basket and substituted 
one of his own, not only wholly 
different, but in well-known op- 
position to a large section of the 
party? 

Both parties clearly wanted to 
avoid a clash on prohibition and 
steered a course to avoid making 
it an issue. They wanted sleeping 
dogs to lie, the reason being that 
both parties have many dry and 
many wet voters and they do not 
know which outnumbers the other! 
Governor Smith has smashed this 











the Hoover camp, accompanied by 
loud explanations of other Repub- 
lican wets and Democrat drys of 
why they will stay where they 
were born. 

Mr. Raskob, one-time Republican, 
alleged to have made more millionaires 
than any other one man, resigned from 
the General Motors to take the chair- 
manship of the Democratic Party “only 
because he believed the election ot 
Governor Smith would lead to a change 
in the present dry law’—he said he felt 
that he ‘“‘must accept to demonstrate his 
sincerity in the attitude he (Mr. Smith) 
had taken for a change in prohibition.” 
Then came Mr. DuPont of the great 
munitions family, who got an indefinite 
leave of absence “to fight the dry law,” 
and shortly after gave $50,000 to the 
Democratic campaign fund, showing 
where and how he thinks it will pay 
best to do his fighting. His brother, 
however, joins the Hooverites. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, President of Columbia 
University, one-time Republican candi- 
date for vice-president, and again for 
president, having done his bravest to 
persuade his party to adopt a wet plank, 
now repudiates the plank it did adopt 
as too dry for him; but he will not 
openly commit himself to Smith. Sen- 
ator Simmons, Democrat, of South Caro- 
lina, also repudiates both candidates. 





The drink problem began when the wife of a cave- 
man thriftily gave her mate some fermented food 


But hearken: Mrs. Nellie Ross of 
Wyoming, long-time dry, has taken a 
vice-chairmanship of the Democratic 
National Committee and stoutly de- 
clares that “prohibition is no issue in 
the election.” At Charlottesville she is 
quoted as having said that ‘‘prohibition 
is now accepted as a matter of policy 
and the Eighteenth Amendment is in no 
danger of repeal.”’ 

However, Henry H. Curran, Presi- 
dent of the Association Opposed to the 
Prohibition Amendment, Republican, 
will vote for Governor Smith because 
“he is right on the one great issue of 
this campaign—prohibition. Mr. Smith 
is against the Eighteenth Amendment 
as it stands, definitely and without any 
uncertainty whatever.” 

In his acceptance speech Governor 
Smith announced that he would advise 
Congress to modify the Volstead Act 
and re-submit the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment with amendments virtually repeal- 
ing it. This is going quite outside and 
beyond his party convention and_plat- 
form, and is treading the trail that all 
the big wets, brewers and distillers, have 
been carefully blazing since January 29, 
1919. In more than a newspaper 


plan and invites all Republican 
wets to come hither and all Demo- 
cratic drys to go hence. He pro- 
poses to change the Constitution 
it he can; it is not an easy task, but it 
is possible. 

Both parties pledge their candidates 
to enforce the law. No citizen should 
be so idiotic as to misunderstand 
that virtuous-sounding promise. Every 
President must take an oath to uphold 
the Constitution, and the Eighteenth 
Amendment is part of it. An elected 
President who admitted that he did not 
intend to enforce all parts of the Con- 
stitution would be qualified for impeach- 
ment; a President, however, might 
make his enforcement so feeble that it 
would not greatly disturb the bootleg 
ging business. Certainly Mr. Coolidge 
has not overworked himself in the en- 
forcement effort. We should all like 
to see a President who would really 
give himself to the task of showing us 
whether the law can or can not be 
enforced. It is possible that a President 
who is trying to change a law with his 
right hand will work hard with his left 
to enforce it; but it is a situation dit- 
ficult for me to imagine. 

Mr. Smith will have no corrupt pro- 
hibition officials, he says. This ts easy 
to say, but prohibition offers to the party 
in power another great field tor party 
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spoils and hungry Democrats will sit 
upon his doorstep, if elected, seeking 
these jobs, just as the hungry Repub- 
licans sat on the Coolidge doorstep, and 
temptation to bribery knows no party. 


Wille- 





blacklisted the radicals and then burnt 
them alive. After another 20,000 years 
had passed, a few people observed that 
drunkenness and civilization did not ap- 

pear to belong to the same age. 
In 1642, Maryland, now Mr. Ras- 
kob’s state, then, a col- 





F Mrs. 

| brandt could have 

the actual coop- 
eration of men draw- 
ing salaries as prohibi- 
tion officials, she 
would be able to show 
Republican — sincerity 
in its party pledge be- 


‘ fore election; or, if 


Mr. Smith would 
agree to appoint Mrs. 
Clem Shaver enforce- 
ment officer under 
the Treasury and give 
her a complete set of 
oficials who would 





ony, passed a strin- 
gent law _ punishing 
drunkenness by a fine 
of a hundred pounds 
of tobacco. The 
Maryland law trav- 
eled from colony to 
colony, the penalty 
alone varying. From 
that time on there 
seems to have been 
no device conceivable 
to honorable citizens 
that has not been ap- 
plied to limit and re- 
strain drunkenness, 
and never has one de- 











accept no bribes, and 
who would not drink, 
it would establish 
confidence in the 
Democratic _ pledge. 
Mrs. Willebrandt will probably have a 
monument a long time after, but at pres- 
ent she gets snarling comment from the 
public and impertinence from enforce- 
ment officials. If Mrs. Clem Shaver and 
Mrs. Willebrandt could work together 
to manage the affair, we should soon 
have a sober nation. 

The fact is there has been a drink 
problem ever since the wife of a cave- 
man, say about 100,000 years ago, 
chanced to set aside in a hollow rock 
some surplus food. It decayed, soured 
and formed alcohol. Being thrifty, she 
gave the nasty mess to her mate, who 
made no objection but straightway 
yelled, danced, kicked, bludgeoned his 
wife and a few of his best friends and 
yelled again. In fact, no caveman had 
ever had such an all-round good time 
before and all the males of the tribe 
wanted to feel and to act just as he 
did. Directly all the women went into 
the brewing business, but they were wise 
old mothers of the race and abstained 
from the product they made and securely 
hid themselves after passing it around. 


S all food rots and thus produces 
alcohol, this experience was com- 
mon to the entire human race and 

“a drink” was the earliest “grand and 
glorious feelin’” the male ever knew. 
Somehow the habit clung to him. He 
liked it because alcohol made him feel 
so brave. When the caveman was 
drunk enough, in imagination with his 
single fist he could lick a whole tribe of 
men ten feet tall. 

After say, about 80,000 years, it is 
alleged a few radical cavemen appeared 
and suggested a limitation in the num- 
ber of men, women and children and 
dogs a man might be permitted to mur- 
der in a single drunk, but the tribe first 


An early punishment for drunk- 
ards was confinement in the 
stocks for six hours 


vice been found which 
was not fought by the 
drunkards and by the 
makers, importers and 
sellers of the forbidden beverages. The 
Maryland law worked so badly that in 
1658 the state passed another and con- 
fined drunkards in the stocks for six 
hours. It would be interesting to know 
how many laws that colony and state 
has passed to curb her drunkards, but 
there were always those who would see 
that no law was enforced. 

Meanwhile the British fixed a tax on 
all sorts of imported drinks, not as a 
temperance measure, but as a means of 
gathering shekels with which an ambi- 
tious nation might accumulate many 
ships and colonies. At once the British 
Islands were badgered along the entire 
coast by bootleggers, smuggling in the 
untaxed alcoholic drinks. Those people 
who think that the bootleggers came in 
with prohibition are at least one hun- 
dred and fifty years behind the times. 

Wherever any 
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Men preached and prayed. Temperance 
societies came and departed. John B. 
Gough and Father Matthew went about 
the country appealing to thousands to 
pledge themselves not to drink. Total 
abstinence societies, Sons of Temperance, 
Orders of Good Templars came into be- 
ing long before the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union and the Anti-Saloon 
League. 


N half a century no man or.woman 
had been able to find a way to secure 
temperance for whatever the law, 

men would drink and men would pro- 
duce and sell alcoholic beverages. The 
agitation grew hotter and hotter. In 
1867 the National Brewers Congress, 
meeting in Chicago, declared “against all 
candidates of whatever party who are in 
any way disposed toward the abstinence 
cause,” and the question of temperance 
entered politics. The battle raged over 
a vast field—high license, low license, 
more penalties, Sunday closing, early 
closing, screens at saloon windows, local 
option and countless other proposals have 
been the objects of the continual strug- 
gle. Every law was fought in the courts 
and on the platform while the insidious 
bootlegger plied his criminal trade. 

Now the wets unite in a chorus, “Give 
us light beers and wines” and then there 
will be temperance. 

How short are memories! That 
movement preceded prohibition and was 
one of the experiments tried in the ef- 
fort to secure temperance. It was the 
law in my home state of Iowa when I 
was a child. All drinks except light 
beers and wines were forbidden and be- 
hind every bar all were sold on the sly. 
Men got drunk, mauled their wives and 
children and shot their neighbors. When 
I was just out of school, the state adopt- 
ed a full prohibitory law because it could 
not enforce the law limiting sales to light 
drinks. If such a law could not be en- 
forced in a (Continued on page 47) 





law has aimed to re- 
strict the sale of 
drink, the bootleg- 
ger has been there to 
see that sales were 
not lessened. A fre- 
quent early law es- 
tablished, and con- 
tinually amended in 
order to make it 
work, was one for- 
bidding sales of 
whisky to the In- 
dians; but no colony 
could enforce it. The 
failure of this law 
and those directed 
against drunkenness 
brought _ forth 
mighty temperance 
revivals that swept 











the country before 
any of us were born. 


Bootleggers did not come in with prohibition. In the Eighteenth 
Century they smuggled untaxed liquor into Great Britain 
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Who will next sit in rocking chairs before the open fire in the White House Library is the question before the nation this fall 


BACK IN WASHINGTON 


The Presidential Campaign, With the Usual Rumors and Whispers, Holds 
the Center of the Scene, the Kellogg Treaty Raises 
Questions and a Budget Deficit Threatens 


ANNED by the sun and 

breezes of Brule, the President 

and Mrs. Coolidge came home 

from their summer vacation 

much after the manner of 
lesser citizens, except that they found 
their house in perfect order awaiting 
them—summer covers off the furniture 
and no ants in the kitchen. The Execu- 
tive hand which for three months had 
been steadily drawing shining trout from 
well-stocked Brule streams once more 
played over the polished surface of the 
desk, picked out a pen from the assort- 
ment of writing implements which has 
always seemed to me unnecessarily large, 
even for a Presidential desk (I once 
counted fifteen nicely sharpened pencils 
in a neat row) and recorded the ap- 
proval of Calvin Coolidge on large piles 
of official documents. The Executive 
ear which had been soothed by the lap- 
ping of Brule wavelets on the side of a 


By CATHERINE I. HACKETT 


canoe, and perchance bitten occasionally 
by Brule mosquitoes, was inclined again 
to the advisory and informative members 
of the Cabinet family. 

On the day of his return, the Presi- 
dent discussed the campaign with Mr. 
Hoover and indicated that he would 
even make a few speeches saying what a 
good President his former Secretary of 
Commerce would make; talked for over 
an hour with Secretary of State Kellogg 
on the multilateral treaty situation and 
how did the Secretary like Paris, any- 
way; conferred briefly with four other 
Cabinet officers; and asked General H. 
M. Lord, Director of the Budget, what 
in the name of Coolidge-economy can be 
done to avert this threatened Treasury 
deficit of $94,000,000 for the current 
fiscal year. It was a hard day; but the 
onus of responsibility for Republican 
policies has already partly slipped on to 
the broad shoulders of Mr. Hoover, and 


many of those petty political bickerings 
which cause that receding hairline on 
Presidential foreheads are now settled 
over at the fifty-room mansion on Mass- 
achusetts Avenue rather than at the 
White House. 

Now by certain signs do we realize 
that a presidential campaign is at last in 
full swing. Whispering attacks are cir- 
culating against both candidates. They 
leave Dr. Work, Chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee, consider- 
ably agitated but draw from Mr. 
Hoover the philosophic comment that 
such things have always happened in the 
best regulated campaigns and must be 
accepted as one of the minor blots on 
the body politic. Democrats point with 
gusto to routine activities of Govern- 
ment departments as originating in dark 
political schemings. Representative Will 
R. Wood, Chairman of the Republican 
Congressional Committee, makes the se 
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rious charge that Tammany was some- 
how responsible for the death of Alex- 
ander Hamilton in a duel in 1804. The 
first section of the Republican campaign 
textbook comes out with a strong bid for 
the farmers’ vote by intimating that the 
United States Tariff Commission may, 
if and when it completes present inves- 
tigations, recommend an increase in the 
duty on tomato paste and peanuts. And 
the two party headquarters grind out 
daily lists of Prominent Citizens who 
have flopped from one party to the other 
and of states listed confidently in both 
columns. 

We have had two topics of conversa- 
tion in Washington during September. 
If you were an ordinary citizen, you 
discussed the political campaign, what 
are the real issues if any, and how will 
the bumper wheat crop affect the farm 
vote. If you were in what is called the 
oficial and diplomatic set, you argued the 
eficacy of the Kellogg-Briand multilat- 
eral peace treaty, now resting safely in 
the office of Secretary Kellogg. 

On the first topic, one significant de- 
velopment was noted; not the sort of 
thing which could be put in newspaper 
headlines, but quite evident to those who 
frequented the Massachusetts Avenue 
mansion where Mr. Hoover has estab- 
lished official headquarters. Dr. Hu- 
bert Work, Republican National Chair- 
man, has been quietly and tactfully rele- 
gated from the position of official out- 
liner-of-campaign-policies to that of mas- 
ter - of - routine - detail and general-ex- 
plainer of alleged Democratic misstate- 
ments on the Hoover record. More 
firmly than even his closest friends an- 
ticipated, Mr. Hoover holds the lines 
radiating from Washington to the battle 
front and decides his own campaign tac- 
tics. It is street corner talk here that 
Mr. Hoover has learned the game of 
politics since the presidential spotlight 
picked him out in his sparsely furnished 
ofice on the seventh floor of the Com- 
merce Building. But in his refusal to 
trim his campaign issues to the winds of 
public emotion, Hoover the engineer, 
Hoover the economist, still looms over 
Hoover the politician. 


Prohibition and Politics 


HERE is that matter of prohibi- 

tion, for example. It decidedly is 

an issue in many states, not 
through any declaration in the party 
platforms, but because of the known 
views of the two candidates, and be- 
cause in Eastern industrial centers the 
question, ‘Where can we get a drink!” 
looms large in the daily lives of cer- 
tain groups. To a man accustomed 
to think in terms of economic devel- 
opment and large political issues, dis- 
cussion of whether two, three, or six 
per cent alcoholic liquor shall be legal- 
ized is like arguing how the breakfast 


eggs shall be cooked while the house is 
burning down. Mr. Hoover stated in 
his acceptance speech that he opposed 
any legalization of intoxicating liquor 
outlawed by the Constitution. Any 
modification of the prohibition laws 
brings up a highly technical question of 
what is in fact intoxicating. Is this a 
proper issue for a political campaign? 
Mr. Hoover insists that it is not, ac- 
cording to men who have been close to 
him for many years. 


The Real Issues 


E believes that the attention of 
H voters should rather be turned 

toward more fundamental issues 
of government, as they will be affected 
by the victory of either party. Does 
the Democratic or Republican attitude 
toward big business units promise 
greater national prosperity? ‘The tra- 
ditional Republican doctrine was once 
expressed by Mr. Hoover in a small 
book on “American Individualism”: 
that it is best for society to allow free 
industrial enterprise the fullest scope 
for development, stopping short only 
of monopolistic or anti-social control 
of production, and that Government’s 
chief concern with industry is to 
stimulate intelligent self-regulation and 
scientific development of industrial 
processes. Against this is the Demo- 
cratic theory exemplified in Governor 
Smith’s political creed, of drastic Fed- 
eral control of business units, to pre- 
vent possible exploitation of the con- 
sumer. Here is a fundamental distinc- 
tion in the tenets of the two parties, a 
proper question for the voter to con- 
sider. Will the tariff reduction pro- 
gram of the Democrats or the high pro- 
tective system which the Republicans 
would extend to the farmer do more 
toward solving the agriciltural problem ? 
Development of natural resources will 
affect the prosperity of future genera- 
tions; what policy shall be followed 
here? 

It may be a vain hope of Mr. 
Hoover’s that upon these and other 
fundamental political issues the cam- 
paign shall be fought out. He is showing 
unexpected determination in directing 
his own campaign along the lines which 
he believes should be followed: empha- 
sis upon fundamental economic issues. 
Cynical commentators on things political 
have noted, however, that many of the 
Republican leaders of the votes-at-any- 
cost school are willing to play down the 
prohibition issue for quite different rea- 
sons; believing, mistakenly or otherwise, 
that Republicans in the Eastern centers 
of wet sentiment can be kept in the Re- 
publican fold only if the nominee’s dry 
views are not stressed. Let the prohibi- 
tion gage thrown down by Governor 
Smith lie. Said Louis K. Liggett, na- 
tional committeeman from Massachu- 
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setts, “We realize that we are going to 
lose a small proportion of the Republi- 
can vote because of certain issues.’ 
That is practical politics, but strangely 
enough it fits in exactly with the pro- 
gram which Mr. Hoover has outlined 
as a proper basis for a statesmanlike 
campaign. 

The determination of the Democrats 
to interpret prohibition in terms of poli- 
tics has nowhere been more evident than 
in the charges that Mrs. Mabel Walker 
Willebrandt, Assistant Attorney Gener- 
al, is using her office as director of Fed- 
eial prosecution of prohibition violators 
as a political weapon in New York and 
Philadelphia. Too many _ reputable 
newspapers and current events weeklies 
passed on the utterly false report that 
the raid on eighteen New York night 
clubs which coincided with the Smith 
nomination was political strategy in- 
spired in her office. The fact was that 
the raids had been planned by Treas- 
ury Department officials for months be- 
fore they occurred. Mrs. Willebrandt, 
in bringing the legal forces of the De- 
partment of Justice into action, was 
merely following routine procedure. She 
is not often moved to indignant speech; 
but when political interpreters scented 
a discussion of her activities in the 
New York cases on the occasion of her 
being called into a conference of New 
York leaders at Hoover headquarters, 
she burst forth in no uncertain lan- 
guage. “It is preposterous,” said the 
usually calm Mrs. Willebrandt, “to say 
that Mr. Hoover or any other candi- 
date for a high and dignified office such 
as the Presidency of the United States 
would presume to control a public officer 
in the discharge of official duties.” 


A Party for Mr. Hoover 


OR a few hours, Mr. Hoover 
slipped back from the réle of 
leader of the Republican Party 

into that of “The Chief”—the title by 
which he will always be known to 
the men and women who worked un- 
der him for seven years in the De- 
partment of Commerce. Over eight 
hundred employees of the Department 
dug their formal evening attire out of 
summer mothballs and through the 
many courses of a banquet beamed 
upon Mr. Hoover as he sat behind 
banked flowers at the speakers’ table. It 
was evident that he was thoroughly en- 
joying the dinner given to him by his 
former co-workers; he beamed back 
upon white-haired bureau chiefs and 
marcelled stenographers. Mr. William 
Stuart, director of the Census Bureau, 
presented him with a framed copy of 
the original 1880 census of the town of 
West Branch, Iowa, listing his parents 
and himself at the age of five. The 
climax was the gift from the Commerce 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Modern women can afford to laugh at the undying Mrs. Partingtons of our race who now and then try to sweep them back into 


the confines of their homes with the broom of tradition 


Lord Birkenhead’s Birthday Card 


The Man Who in This Day Wants to Lock Women Up 
Again in the Home Is a Man Left Behind the Procession. 
So Say a Number of Notable People Interviewed 


HAT is that sound of laugh- 
ter, joyous, uncontrollable? 
It is the laughter of women, 
of W-o-m-a-N, if you will; 
of enfranchised woman with 
her oyster, the world, lying ready for 
her ever more and more practised hand 
to open with her ever-sharpening knife. 

She is laughing at Lord Birkenhead, 
and there is the sound of a masculine 
basso or two joining in the clear treble 
chorus. 

Her laughter is the evidence, the proof 
even, that her enfranchisement has gone 
beyond the ballot-box. Laughter is the 
response of conscious freedom and 
strength to threats of chains; it is the 
adult’s retort to childishly doubled-up 
fists. Therefore, to find that those 
women leaders who were accessible to 
interview in dog days regarded Lord 
Birkenhead as primarily comic was a 
measure of the feminist progress of the 
past decade. Once he would have been 
taken as a menace. Now he is chiefly a 


joke—a fossil of a previous order of ex- 


By ANNE O’HAGAN 


Cartoon by Harry Turner 


istence amazingly striving to demon- 
strate life in a new geological epoch. It 
was reassuring, too, to find that men who 
had had long experience in business em- 
ploying thousands of women were in- 
clined to smile at the outgivings of the 
steadfast anti-suffragist. 

But who, ask the un-archeological, is 
Lord Birkenhead? Why all the shoot- 
ing? 

He is, to be Who’s-Who-ish, the some- 
time lord high chancellor of Great Brit- 
ain, now Secretary of State for India. 
He is, to be factual though also figura- 
tive, the undying Mrs. Partington of 
our race, trying to lift an arm out of 
the submerging sea and feebly to flutter 
again the broom with which it was once 
hoped to keep back the rising tides. He 
is the everlasting Bourbon who learns 
nothing and forgets nothing. 

The Cosmopolitan Magazine, aware 
that Woman, controversially consid- 
ered, is circulation in the Silly Season, 
published last August tke thoughts of II 
Duce Benite Mussolini and of Lord 


Birkenhead on Woman. Miussolini’s 
thoughts were what might have been 
expected of the author of “The Cardi- 
nal’s Mistress.” ‘The love tale,” dul- 
cetly murmured the founder of Fascism, 
“goes on forever.” “She plays the battle 
that she may be conquered.” “She wins 
when she is overpowered and crushed.” 
“Crushed and yet conquering she be- 
comes the spiritual partner of her male 
master.” “She is just what man wills 
ker to be.” Blah ad nauseam. 

Such Latin torridities, naturally, were 
not for a Lord Birkenhead, spokesman 
for the Old Guard of a race and a pro- 
fession with claims to familiarity with 
the reasoning processes. He preferred to 
be antediluvian in a style ponderous 
and pseudo-logical. Looking upon the 
world landscape of 1928, he quoted with 
reminiscent tenderness a speech opposing 
woman suffrage that he himself had 
made in the House of Commons some 
years before the war. In this he had 
pleaded thus with the House not to for- 
ward the enfranchisement of women: 
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“I venture to say that the sum total of 
human happiness, knowledge and 
achievement would have been almost un- 
aflected if Sappho had never sung, if 
Joan of Arc had never fought, if Siddons 
had never played and if George Eliot 
had never written.” 

In the August Cosmopolitan he reiter- 
ated this with a granite steadfastness. “I 
stand on these views,” he said, unshak- 
able. “T'he incursion of women into in- 
dustry and politics has failed, is failing 
and must of necessity fail.” The italics 
are his lordship’s. 


“Unequal to Men” 
W wa wi have failed, are failing 


and will fail in the world of 

work, he affirms, because they 
are unequal to men in physical strength 
and in intellectual energy. ‘To me the 
whole conception of intellectual equality 
is absurd and so is any argument based 
upon it.” Where woman has gone into 
industry, “‘she undersells her labor” (ap- 
parently he thinks this is out of sheer 
wilfulness) and thus makes “more diffi- 
cult the setting up of a home by a man.” 
Such exceptional women as manage to 
achieve eminence and to be cited in op- 
position to his views are waved aside as 
exceptional and proving nothing. Such 
women as have forced themselves into 
industry and attained positions of re- 
sponsibility—for he must admit their ex- 
istence—are unable for any length of 
time “to command the respect and obedi- 
ence of subordinates of their own sex.” 

So once more with many words he re- 
afirms the old anti-suffragist creed. 

Why? Apparently because he him- 
self has said it. 

He has a particular yen against 
women in politics, in finance and in law. 
“Women have not merely failed to dem- 
onstrate superior aptitude to that of men, 
but at no time have they shown even 
promise of ripe statesmanship.” “One 
need not anticipate that women will ever 
fill any but a small proportion of the 
higher posts in industry, commerce or 
finance. In this sphere their failure is 
complete.” “I have been a lawyer many 
years, not without success, but I should 
not wish to see any daughter of mine or 
any of my friends confronted with the 
more arduous phases of legal life. It 
requires.a degree of concentration, en- 
durance, sheer plodding and _ physical 
strength which makes too high a demand 
on the physique of the average woman.” 

It might be expected that with so all- 
embracing a conviction as to the un- 
fitness of women for industry, Lord 
Birkenhead would be ready to advance 
plans for the graceful support of all 
women in idleness. Astonishingly, he 


has no benevolent schemes of pensions 
tor sex, or of husbands for superfluous 
Englishwomen. 
the polygamous creed is his. 


Not even the logic of 
Indeed, in 


the second paragraph of his article, he 
utterly disavows any responsibility for 
the excess female. No one, he says, 
“however opposed in principle, would re- 
fuse women the right to work in certain 
exceptional circumstances.” 

“Suppose,” thus he paints the horren- 
dous picture, ‘‘a father dies and leaves 
grown-up daughters without means.” In 
such a case let no one imagine that the 
care of the grown-up daughters without 
means is to devolve upon Lord Birken- 
head, or Uncle Dudley or Brother 
Wiliie or Society. Perish the thought. 
“Clearly it is their right and their duty 
to endeavor to wring from this competi- 
tive world means sufficient to support 
themselves.” These italics are ours. 

A logical ex-lord chancellor that! 
Grown-up daughters have a duty not to 
look for support to their male relatives 
other than their fathers no matter how 
firmly congenial and remunerative ave- 
nues of self-support have been barred to 
them by the Lord Birkenheads! 

To meet the dilemma, he unbars cer- 
tain avenues. “I turn parenthetically 
to another vast though less honored 
branch of woman’s work—domestic serv- 
ice. Intelligent persons have never 
failed to realize the true excellence of 
this work, however much it is decried 
by the thoughtless. And since the war, 
the comparative scarcity of servants and 
the silly reluctance of young girls to en- 
ter domestic service have increased the 
emoluments greatly.” A chance here for 
grown-up daughters whose fathers have 
timed things badly and died before mak- 
ing them independently rich. 


A Bland Offer of Drudgery 


URTHERMORE, there is another 

sphere “allied to medicine, that of 

nursing, which is peculiarly wom- 
en’s. But nursing does not to my mind, 
represent in the least an invasion of the 
economic life of our time. It is an ex- 
tension of the domestic sphere in which 
woman ever has been supreme. The 
tending of the sick is the projection of 
the care which the normal woman be- 
stows upon her kin and her children.” 

So the chivalrous lord, who would 
deny to women work in the law because 
of its grilling demands upon “‘concentra- 
tion, endurance, sheer plodding and 
physical strength,” blandly offers them 
the drudgery of housework and the 
heart-breaking strain of nursing as 
proper fields of endeavor. Did he ever 
happen to hear that the average working 
life of the trained nurse is ten years? 
Lawyers last longer. 

“Teaching is a profession in which 
women in all Western countries have 
rightly taken a large place in modern 
times,” he says broadmindedly. “I re- 
gard this, like nursing, as a projection of 
the maternal instinct in every woman.” 

But these three avenues—housework, 
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teaching (surely only in the elementary 
grades!) and nursing—are all that he 
would open to women. Extend the num- 
ber of paths, and what may not be the 
result? “Any skilled dramatist could 
simplify the problem, after the custom 
of his craft, by presenting to us a study 
of a man and a woman about to marry, 
and applying, each without the other’s 
knowledge, for the same post.” It is a 
quaint cunceit, involving a belief in an 
even-more-than-British reticence toward 
each other on the part of the fiancés. 
But Lord Birkenhead hurries on to the 
dire warning: “If he secures it, the 
play ends happily. If she secures it, the 
social loss is clear. But that is what is 
actually taking place on a large scale.” 


The Lump Theory of Work 


E has, one perceives, the lump 

theory of work. It is to him a 

fixed commodity, like radium, 
not an ever-growing and developing 
functioning of the race. If one person 
gets a chunk of it, another is done out of 
it, and this must never be the male. 

Now, eminence in industry, the arts 
or the professions is exceedingly rare. 
Great men are as infrequent as hens’ 
teeth, which is no argument at all 
against millions of average men’s work- 
ing away at jobs in which, once in an eon 
or so, some one man becomes illustrious. 
Had there been many really world- 
resounding successes among women 
in the half century of their gradual 
emergence from the purely domestic 
sphere, it would not have been in the 
orderly progress of nature, but in the 
realm of miracle. That the valor, the 
vision and the moving power of Joan of 
Arc proves nothing as to the military 
genius of women is true. But it is not 
more true than that the saintliness of 
Francis of Assissi does not make Lord 
Birkenhead and a hundred million other 
males mystical geniuses. It was, how- 
ever, a happy thing for her country at 
the moment that Joan of Arc was not 
prevented from the exercise of her per- 
sonal gifts. And that is all that the 
feminists have ever asked of society— 
that there shall be nothing in its organi- 
zation to hinder the development and 
exercise of women’s personal gifts. 
Equality of opportunity—Lord Birken- 
head would have learned if he had ever 
happened to listen—is what women have 
been demanding; they have never as- 
serted identity of function. 

It is, indeed, the very difference be- 
tween men’s and women’s approach to 
problems that has brought women into 
one of the ancient strongholds of men, 
the banking werld, in the opinion of a 
woman who has made her success there. 
Miss Jean Arnot Reid, President of the 
Association of Bank Women, and also 
manager of the Women’s Department of 
the Bankers’ Trust Company of New 
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York, finds in women’s unlikeness to 
men the reason for their being in 
finance. They did not square their 
shoulders, inflate their chests, toss their 
heads and announce that they were going 
out to invade and conquer Wall and 
the adjacent streets. Instead, bankers 
gradually became aware that they had a 
large number of women depositors, that 
a large part of the funds they handled 
were women’s funds and that they 
needed in this branch of their work a 
liaison officer speaking the native tongue 
of these depositors and owners. 


They Were Invited 


T was the psychological acumen of 
the bankers, not the blatant ambi- 
tion of the feminists, that first 

brought women into the financial world. 
They are increasingly there—cashiers, 
vice-presidents, even an occasional treas- 
urer and several presidents, in this 
country. The Association of Bank 
Women, composed of women having ex- 
ecutive positions, not secretarial or cleri- 
cal ones, in banks, numbers two hundred 
and twenty-six. It started a few years 
ago with five. 

Miss Reid was one of those whose 
laughter at Lord Birkenhead’s diatribes 
was most spontaneous and gay. “He 
might as well have sent out his birthday 
card as to have published that,” she said. 
“He has merely dated himself. The only 
activities he finds proper for women are 
housework, nursing and __ teaching. 
Women were blamelessly engaged in 
those three when he first observed the 
world. Therefore it is there and there 
only that he believes them to be nor- 
mally employed. His world became fix- 
ated at that date.” 


A Difference in Training 


MAN of vast experience with 

women in industry, Mr. Satn- 

uel W. Reyburn,: president of 
Lord & ‘Taylor, New York de- 
partment store, is inclined to min- 
imize the difference in brain equipment 
between men and women which Lord 
Birkenhead emphasizes. At any rate 
he regards it as not an inherent sex 
quality but as something due to the 
difference in traditional training of the 
sexes. “In the average American home,” 
he says, “the conventions of family life 
bring up a girl for loving and conserv- 
ing, that is for the home duties; and her 
brother for working and competing, that 
is for vocational activities. This train- 
ing begins at a very early date. She is 
given dolls and playhouses and is per- 
mitted to visit only in families well- 
known and approved by her mother. 
She is with her mother very much more 
of the time and they talk much of mat- 
ters otf little consequence. Her brother 
is permitted to go out to public play- 
grounds and to visit in many places, 


even in homes that have no intimate re- 
lations with his. Marbles and _ ball, 
hunting and fishing, joining teams and 
gangs, winning and losing in contests, 
give him at an early age a greater disci- 
pline in being opposed and criticised. 
But there is no inherent superiority or 
difference.” 

Mr. Reyburn’s belief in the essential 
equality of men’s and women’s minds is 
based upon the logic both of thought 
and of experience. 
that Vade Mecum of the feminists, John 
Stuart Mill’s “On the Subjection of 
Women,” and he cites the Old Testa- 
ment in evidence of the fact that women 
in industry are no new phenomenon— 
“She maketh fine linen and selleth it and 
delivereth girdles to the merchants.” But 
it is as a man familiar with the business 
capacities of women—his organization 
comprises one thousand two hundred 
women in its two thousand individuals— 
that he takes issue with Lord Birken- 
head. Lord Birkenhead’s conclusions 
are the emotional ones of a man who 
doesn’t know what he is talking about. 
Mr. Reyburn doesn’t put it quite so 
crudely as that. ‘He simply hasn’t had 
experience of women in business,” he 
says. “And I have no doubt that he 
could find a thousand women of the 
sort he does know, protected, affluent, 
satisfied with the status quo, who will 
back up his statements about the desira- 
bility of keeping things as they are, or 
as they once were.” 

Mrs. Catt’s opinion of the Birkenhead 
article is not unlike Miss Reid’s—he has 
written the epitaph of a mind, of a 
period. “He is unaware,” she says, 
“that a procession has passed by, never 
to return, and that he is left behind. 
He shouts after it with the same old 
anathemas, the same charges, the same 
polemics. He has never noticed that the 
world is moving, presumably onward, 
and that it does not return to its old 
positions, but continually finds new 
ones. He may declare women to be 
failures in politics and all other new 
attitudes, but that needn’t frighten any- 
one. It was foreordained that he would 
find women failures. He might have 
written that article twenty-five years ago 
or his grandfather one hundred years 
ago. We used to get excited over him 
because he was part of the opposition, 
but now it isn’t opposition he portrays; 
it is sour grief muddied with resentment 
because human society has moved and 
he can’t. . . . The economic develop- 
ment is creating a situation which no 
human can lay out in a park with paths 
neatly put in their right places. Women 
will make their own trails and by and 
by they will establish those of which they 
approve as official roads.” 

Another man of wide experience in 
the employment of women is Mr. 
Arthur Williams, Vice-President in 
charge of commercial relations of the 


He reads and quotes 
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New York Edison Company. For years 
he has observed and worked with a con- 
stantly growing force of women jn 
executive, educational and _public-rela- 
tions positions. Does he see them pull- 
ing down the social fabric by their will- 
ingness to undersell their labor? Hear 
what he says as to that: 

“Using the present status of English 
and American industrial conditions as a 
basis of comparison, one can not but feel 
that England would be greatly benefited 
could a larger percentage of fine women 
be induced to enter seriously into the 
business life of the nation. Every one 
feared when the change here began that 
women would take work from men. But 
our country never had so much work 
for competent men; it has never been so 
prosperous; our American ideals have 
never been higher. It would be less than 
simple justice to take from woman 
credit for the part she has played in 
accomplishing these results.” 

Another woman familiar with the po- 
litical and industrial progress of women 
since suffrage, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Chairman of the Advisory 
Committee on Women’s Activities of the 
Democratic Campaign Committee, finds 
Lord Birkenhead amusing rather than 
menacing. His picture of the husband 
and wife or the fiancés rushing after the 
same job moves her to mirth. “It is 
very rare for husband and wife to com- 
pete for the same office, and as a rule, 
when a woman does go into politics she 
has tact enough to take her own line 
and in no way to cross wires with her 
husband. . . . As for women selling 
their labor more cheaply and therefore 
dragging themselves down and ruining 
for future times their husbands’ chances 
for higher wages, it is not true. 


Economic Necessity 


66 NDER the economic conditions 
of today it is often necessary, in 
order to keep up the high stand- 

ard of living during the early days of a 
young marriage, for both to earn as long 
as it is possible to do so. In all low- 
paid industries women have not yet been 
sufficiently educated to realize the neces- 
sity for organization. When they or- 
ganize in the same way that men do, 
they will not pull down men’s wages 
but they will raise their own, no matter 
what the industry.” 

Mr. Reyburn’s belief in the intrinsic 
equality of the male and female mind 
until spoiled by traditional training is 
shared by Lena Madesin Phillips, one of 
the most successful women members of 
the New York bar, and the President 
of the National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs. It is 
their education or their lack of education 
through the generations, in her opinion, 
that has made women’s minds inferior if 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Mrs. Willebrandt 
and Dorothy in the 
home they share 
with two women 
who also are in 
Government work 
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Dorothy, or Mabel, 
Jr., as she prefers 
to be called, is the 
charming child 
whom Mrs. Wille- 
brandt adopted 


Underwood & 
Underwood 


Mrs. Willebrandt and Her Job 


What the Assistant Attorney General Finds in Her Day’s Work 


T Kansas City, last June, for 

the first time in history a 

woman took the center of 

the stage at a Republican 

national convention and 
carried off the honors. 

Mabel Walker Willebrandt was the 
“news story” of the Republican conven- 
tion. She is the “feature story” of the 
presidential campaign. And its most 
surprising development. 

At Kansas City she stood out by vir- 
tue not only of the part she took in the 
convention proceedings, but because, 
well known though she was through her 
service as Assistant Attorney General at 
Washington, it was her first appearance 
in a_ political gathering, and_ she 
achieved almost overnight an eminence 
that was a surprise, if not actually a 
shock, to the veteran politicians there 
assembled. She was new to that par- 
ticular arena and to her attached all 
the charm of novelty plus the admira- 


By WINIFRED MALLON 


tion she aroused for a difficult job super- 
latively well done. 

She had come as a delegate from Cali- 
fornia, and, being a lawyer, she was 
chosen to present the case of certain con- 
tested Hoover delegates to the National 
Committee. She won the decision and 
with it the office of chairman of the 
Credentials Committee—the first time 
the chairmanship of that important com- 
mittee ever had been entrusted to a 
woman. And as chairman she scored 
another triumph when on the appeal 
which was taken to the convention she 
won the decision again, and with the 
double victory became a factor to be 
reckoned with. 

Nobody was prepared for anything 
of the kind. Nobody, looking at Mrs. 
Willebrandt, would be. She is young, 
she is pretty, she looks at you, disarm- 
ingly, with wide, earnest, trustful brown 
eyes, behind which functions one of the 
keenest legal minds in the United States. 


That she was a good lawyer was, of 
course, known, but events have demon- 
strated that she is an equally good poli- 
tician. 

She is a good campaigner, tireless, per- 
sistent, and effective. That was abun- 
dantly demonstrated at Kansas City, 
where she presided at the Hoover mass 
meeting held the Saturday night pre- 
ceding the opening of the convention, 
and the following afternoon captured 
the luncheon of the Women’s Law En- 
forcement Committee at which she was 
one of the speakers, and turned it into 
a rousing Hoover meeting. Moreover, 
throughout the week, in spite of and in 
addition to the official demands of the 
convention upon her time and strength, 
she was a ready, willing, and convincing 
speaker in behalf of her chosen candidate 
wherever and whenever called upon. 
And the calls. were numerous and in- 
sistent. 

As a speaker, she is fearless, and di- 
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rect, expressing herself with a vigorous 
clarity which is all right with Mr. 
Hoover, and which, incidentally, never 
fails to delight her audience, but which 
creates some apprehension among politi- 
cians, disturbing some, disconcerting 
others, and annoying especially the op- 
position. 

Leaders of both parties become 
thoughtful when her name is mentioned. 
But many of them seem a bit bewildered. 
With the respect freely accorded her 
there is also apparent a vague feeling of 
faint surprise, almost of pained re- 
proach. 

“Who,” they seem silently to be ask- 
ing themselves, ‘“‘would have thought it 
of her?” 

Their state of mind is not unlike that 
of a certain prominent bootlegger upon 
beholding for the first time the lady re- 
sponsible for his incarceration in the 
Federal Penitentiary at Atlanta. Per- 
suaded at last that his personal Nemesis 
was indeed confronting him in the per- 
son of Mrs. Willebrandt, in whose par- 
ticular charge are the cases brought 
under the prohibition law, he ejaculated : 
“What, that peach of a girl? My God!” 

A small woman, with a round girlish 
face, perfect complexion, wavy brown 
hair brushed backward and down to be 
turned under in a small knot low at 
the back of her beautifully shaped head, 
Mrs. Willebrandt is giving a great 
many people these days furiously to 
think. 


HARACTER, indomitable cour- 

+ age and steady self-control added 

to a fine mind in a healthy body 

have brought her safely and successfully 

along the hard road from the “‘soddy” on 

a Kansas prairie in which she was born, 
to her present place in Washington. 

She came of pioneer stock. Her 
father and mother, characteristically, did 
not remain long in Kansas. With them 
she also became a pioneer, with the re- 
sult that her childhood memories are of 
homes in several states, and an education 
picked up in many schools along the 
way. However casually, even sketchily 
acquired, it was more than usually suc- 
cessful, for by the time she was seven- 
teen she was herself teaching a country 
school, and at twenty was principal of a 
well-established school for girls in Cali- 
fornia. 

By that time, also, the habit of burn- 
ing the midnight oil in overtime work 
and study had become second nature to 
Mabel Willebrandt. For years she had 
combined wage earning with housework, 
marriage with a profession, family cares 
with outside responsibilities, and found 
time nevertheless for the garden which 
gave joy to her beauty-loving soul and 
the law studies which fed her eager 
mind. . 

To such good purpose did she study 
law that she won two degrees, Bachelor 
of Laws and Master of Laws, from the 


University of Southern California. Since 
then three universities, including her 
own alma mater, have honored her with 
the degree of Doctor of Laws. 

In 1915 she was admitted to the Bar, 
in Los Angeles, and soon afterward was 
appointed Assistant Public Defender to 
act in all cases brought against women. 
The salary attached to the office was not 
impressive, but the experience was in- 
valuable. During the next six years she 
argued in court some two thousand cases 
of offenses charged against women. In 
spite of the demands upon her as Public 
Defender of Women she had made a 
good beginning at building up a private 
practice of her own in Los Angeles, 
when, in 1921, she was appointed Assist- 
ant Attorney General. 

It is a record of achievement as 
thrilling as it is amazing. Mrs. Wille- 
brandt in the fullest sense is a self- 
made woman, who has earned by hard 
work and exceptional ability, every 
honor that has come to her. 

Withal, she is gay and fun-loving, 
when she has time to be. She is a 
woman of wide interests and firm friend- 
ships, a woman other women like. A 
few years ago, she added to the joy of 
living by adopting (since she had no 
children of her own) a baby girl. And 
little Dorothy, aged five years, and last 
year renamed by herself, “Mabel, Jr.,” 
is the lively center of a household made 
up of her adopted mother, Dr. Louise 
Stanley, chief of the Bureau of Home 
Economics of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and Miss Annabel Matthews, 
an assistant solicitor in the office of the 
Collector of Internal Revenue. The 
three women share a big homelike house 
on a pleasant corner, with wide porches 
and a yard where a little girl and an 
extraordinarily large and amiable Aire- 
dale puppy have plenty of room to play. 

Not quite two years old when she 
became a member of the family, Mabel, 
Jr., has had the privilege of a highly 
scientific bringing up, to the complete 
success of which she is a splendid testi- 
monial. She is a happy, sturdy, even- 
tempered, affectionate little girl, and the 
joy of her mother’s heart. On their 
first summer vacation, and their last to- 
gether, so far—for Mrs. Willebrandt 
has had no vacation in the past two years 
—they went out to California. The 
Assistant Attorney General loves to 
swim, and with the baby on her back 
spent joyous hours in the water. 

Mrs. Willebrandt takes Mabel, Jr., 
to school every morning, going on after- 
ward to her office, and finds her at home 
when she returns, the family maid hav- 
ing called for her and looked after her 
in the interval. 

Constantly in demand though she is 
at the official dinners and receptions 
which are Washington’s favorite indoor 
sport during the winter season, Mrs. 
Willebrandt has little time now for any 
social affairs other than those “of obliga- 
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tion.” Occasionally, a charming figure 
in evening dress, she appears at these. or 
drops in more informally at the home of 
a friend. Her favorite form of enter- 
taining is to make up a party of six or 
eight for dinner at her home. Her 
friends, including the Supreme Court 
Justices, have formed the pleasant habit 
of dropping in for tea. Many a night 
she spends working until daylight in her 
office. 

There, and in the courtroom when 
she appears personally to handle a case. 
she is the lawyer—businesslike, direct. 
unyielding, and in the end _ invariably 
successful. But ever and always a con- 
tradiction in appearance of everything 
that a prosecuting attorney is supposed 
to look like, or ever did, before Mrs. 
Willebrandt qualified in that capacity. 


ER selection for the special duty 
of handling the prohibition en- 
forcement for the Federal Gov- 

erment probably was due to the assump- 
tion that a woman might have a deeper 
belief and warmer interest in the eu- 
forcement of that particular law than, 
possibly, a man would have, and in the 
public mind at least that theory is 
accepted as a fact. The truth is that 
Mrs. Willebrandt never was active 
in the prohibition movement, had noth- 
ing whatever to do with the organ- 
ized activities leading to the adoption of 
the Eighteenth Amendment or the en- 
actment of the Volstead Law, and that 
her interest in the prohibition law en- 
forcement cases is precisely what it is 
in the other cases under her charge. 

For she has charge also, though the 
fact is generally overlooked if not un- 
known, of tax laws (other than cus- 
toms) and of the Bureau of Federal 
Prisoners. In connection with this she 
has to her credit a record of hard con- 
structive work of enduring value, if less 
spectacular than her activities in connec- 
tion with prohibition enforcement. Little 
more than half her time, instead of four- 
fifths as is popularly supposed, is de- 
voted to prohibition enforcement. 

During the term of court ending last 
October, of the eleven oral arguments 
made by her before the United States 
Supreme Court (four more than ir the 
preceding year) six were in prohibition 
enforcement cases, four of which she 
won; four were in tax cases, in three of 
which she was sustained by the Court, 
and one was an argument in two proba- 
tion cases, both being decided in agree- 
ment with her contention. 

During the same period her office pre- 
pared fifty-five briefs in opposition to 
petitions referred to it for writs of cer- 
tiorari, in thirty-six prohibition cases, 
twenty tax cases and one probation case. 
Only ten of these petitions were granted, 
the refusal by the Supreme Court to 
hear the forty-seven cases in which the 
petitions were denied sustaining the 

(Continued on page 38) 
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What the Socialists Want 


For several months the National Committees of the two major 
parties have each had a page in the JOURNAL to explain campaign 


issues. 


In this page the Socialists outline their platform. 


The 


writer is Socialist candidate for the United States Senaie 


EORGE BERNARD 

SHAW wrote a book of 463 

closely printed pages to tell 

intelligent women about 

Socialism. And the Socialist 
Party of the United States, adopting 
part of Mr. Shaw’s title for their cam- 
paign book of 1928, use 310 pages in 
“The Intelligent Voter’s Guide.” 

He would be brash indeed who would 
attempt to tell all the Socialists want in 
the space of a brief magazine page. 

For Socialism is at once, “the most 
poignant dream which ever beset man- 
kind ;” a stirring philosophy, a magnifi- 
cent research for a better way of living 
and a practical political program. 

It is with the details of the last as af- 
fecting America in the Presidential cam- 
paign of 1928 that we are here con- 
cerned. 

The Socialist Party, which enters 
this campaign with Norman Thomas, 
well-known and well-beloved by liber- 
als and progressives, as well as by So- 
cialists, as its Presidential candidate, 
and James H. Maurer, veteran labor- 
leader, as his running mate, has a plat- 
form dealing with immediate and bread- 
and-butter issues. But as you study it, 
you realize that back of it is a philoso- 
phy which sharply sets it off from the 
opportunism of both old parties. It was 
written by men and women who pas- 
sionately want a better world for those 
who create the wealth of the world by 
work of hand and brain. As Norman 
Thomas has said, “It is a platform to 
stand on not to run from.” 

Underlying it all is the belief that this 
is by no means “the best of all possible 
worlds,” that there is here and now in 
America in 1928 a great and unneces- 
sary amount of human want and suffer- 
ing and that much of this arises not 
from any fault of individuals but from 
the effects of a capitalist system, to 
which both old parties pay tribute. So 
Socialists do not place their trust in 
“good men” or political messiahs but 
look to the formation of a genuine party 
of opposition to that system, consisting 
of men and women who work with hand 
and brain to create the wealth which a 
few now own. 


By McALIsTER COLEMAN 


The Socialist Party instead of chat- 
tering about the enforcement of the Pro- 
hibition Amendment in the dry South 
and its nullification in the wet North, 





Norman Thomas 


Socialist candidate for President. Born in 

Marion, Ohio, 1884. Graduated from Prince- 

ton 1905. For ten years Presbyterian minis- 

ter. Now writer and lecturer on liberal and 
labor topics 


instead of indulging in “whispering 
campaigns” about the personalities of the 
candidates and their wives, instead of 
broadcasting the myth of universal 
“prosperity” at the very time when the 
unemployed walk the streets, comes out 
flatfootedly for such measures as: 

1. Nationalization of our natural 
resources, beginning with our coal mines 
and water sites, particularly at Boulder 
Dam and Muscle Shoals; 2, a publicly 
owned giant power system, under which 
the Federal Government shall cooperate 
in the distribution of electrical energy 
to the people at cost; 3, unemployment 
relief, consisting of the immediate exten- 
sion of public works, a system of unem- 
ployment insurance, and the extension of 
public employment agencies; 4, a sys- 
tem of health and accident insurance for 
the workers, and old age pensions; 
shortening the workday in keeping with 
the steadily increasing productivity of la- 


bor; a five-day working week; enact- 
ment of an adequate Federal anti-child- 
labor amendment, and legislation for the 
prevention of occupational disease. 

To pay for social insurance measures, 
and for the proper support of the gov- 
ernment, the Party advocates the in- 
crease of taxation on high income levels, 
of corporation taxes and_ inheritance 
taxes, and the appropriation by taxation 
of the annual rental value of all lands 
held out of use for speculation. 

In regard to civil liberties, the Party 
would propose Federal legislation to en- 
force the first amendment to the Consti- 
tution, guaranteeing freedom of speech, 
press, and assemblage. It would also 
abolish the use of injunctions in labor 
disputes. 

As a means of agricultural relief, it 
proposes the acquisition, by bona fide co- 
operative societies, and by Federal, state, 
and municipal governments, of grain ele- 
vators, stockyards, storage warehouses, 
and other distributing agencies, and the 
conduct of these services on a non-profit 
basis. It would encourage farmers’ co- 
operative purchasing and marketing so- 
cieties, and credit agencies, and provide 
social insurance against losses due to ad- 
verse weather conditions. 


REEMINENTLY a party of 
P world peace, the Socialists would 

withdraw American forces from 
Nicaragua, and abandon the policy of 
military intervention in Central Amer- 
ica and other countries. It would 
provide that all private loans and 
investments of American citizens in for- 
eign countries shall be made at the sole 
risk of the bondholders and investors. 
It would cancel the war debts due the 
United States on condition of a simul- 
taneous cancellation of all inter-Allied 
debts, and on the further condition that 
our debtors reduce their military expen- 
ditures. It would join the League of 
Nations under conditions which provide 
for the revision of the Covenant and of 
the Treaty of Versailles. It would rec- 
ognize the Soviet Government, take ac- 
tion against the large army and navy 
program of the present administration, 
and favor treaties outlawing war. 
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INCE my last article was writ- 

ten for the Woman's Journal 

much water has rolled under the 

political bridge. Presidential 

and vice-presidential candidates 
have been officially notified of their 
nomination and have made their speeches 
of acceptance. Campaign issues have 
been clarified by these speeches and the 
lines on which the 1928 political battle 
will be fought have been settled. In 
a way the acceptance speeches of can- 
didates are of even greater importance 
than the party platforms, insomuch as 
they interpret the platform planks tu 
the general public. 

So on the one hand we have the 
amazing spectacle of a presidential can- 
didate repudiating one of the most im- 
portant planks of the party platform on 
which he was nominated, and on the 
other hand we have a candidate clarify- 
ing many platform statements to the 
deep satisfaction of his followers. 

In this article I want to take up spe- 
cifically the planks of the Republican 
platform which are of pre-eminent im- 
portance to women. 

The keynote of Mr. Hoover’s speech 
of acceptance is sounded in these two 
sentences : 

“Our nation is not an agglomeration 
of railroads, of .ships, of factories, of 
dynamos, of statistics. It is a nation 
of homes—a nation of men, of women, 
of children.” 

Let us first consider the tariff issue. 
One frequently hears that tariff is not 
wn issue, or that it is a dead issue, or 
that the two major parties are now at 
one on tariff. This is a mistaken idea. 
Tariff, the protective tariff, never was 
as live an issue as it is today, the more 
so as the Democratic platform contains 
statements distinctly misleading. 

The Democratic party now claims it 
is for a revised tariff, but its idea of 
revision is downward. And a down- 
ward revision means that the safeguards 
of the protective tariff, and the benefits 
that it brings to women and children 
through wages which insure decent liv- 
ing, will be eliminated. ‘Tariff pro- 
visions affect every American home. 

Do you home-making women realize 
what a tremendous part you play in the 
business of this country as the purchas- 
ing agents of your families? You pay 
out 80 cents of every dollar which goes 
into the cash registers of retail stores, 
as a whole; 75 to 79 cents of every 
dollar taken in by druggists; 82 per cent 
of the money taken in by grocers and 
90 per cent of the sums paid jewelers. 
You have the deciding word in the pur- 
chase of 70 per cent of the family auto- 
mobiles. All in all, you spend on an 


average $32,000,000.000 a year. 
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Herbert Hoover 
and 


Our Home Policy 


By Mrs. ALVIN T. Herr 


The JOURNAL invited the women of each of the mujor political 
parties to present the issues of the presidential election in a 


monthly page. 


This article is by the vice-chairman of the Re- 


publican National Committee in charge of Women’s Activities 


‘Tariff means even more to the eco- 
nomically independent woman. It sets 
the standard of her earnings and of her 
living conditions. Without the protec- 
tive tariff, the woman wage-earner 
would touch the low level of the sweat- 
shop worker in Europe. Without the 
protective tariff the clerk behind the 
counter, the stenographer at her desk, 
the woman doctor, lawyer and _ illus- 
trator must suffer a corresponding cut 
in income. 

Tariff means so much to you women 
that here at Republican Headquarters 
we have prepared a special leaflet on the 
subject “What Every Woman Wants to 
Know About Tariff,” which will be sent 
on receipt of a self-addressed envelope. 


HEN there is the question of 

I foreign relations, which touches 

every home. This is the party 
which during the past eight years 
has worked steadily, consistently, to- 
ward better international understand- 
ing, work which has culminated in 
the multilateral treaty devised by our 
Republican Department of State, taken 
to France by Secretary Kellogg and 
signed there with true American dig- 
nity and simplicity. Mr. Hoover says 
—‘The healing processes of good will 
have extinguished the fires of hate.” 
Let the good work go on! 

We home-makers and salaried work- 
ers have profited by the wise manage- 
ment of government business, the budg- 
eting of government funds, the reduc- 
tion of income taxes. Mr. Hoover 
pledges himself to the continuance of 
the Coolidge financial policies. 

To home-makers of the country Mr. 
Hoover brings an especially cheering 
message. His support of the better 
homes movement has brought about 
greatly improved living _ conditions. 
Over a million homes were electrified 


during the past year, which means the 
lifting of heavy burdens from the 
shoulders of more than a million women. 
As president of the American CHILD 
HEALTH Association, he has carried 
practical, simple, understandable infor- 
mation on health and hygiene into thou- 
sands of schools and millions of homes. 
In summing up recent steps in the prog- 
ress of American people, Mr. Hoover 
said: 

“Most of all, I like to remember 
what this progress has meant to Amer- 
ica’s children. The portal of their op- 
portunity has been ever widening. 
While our population has grown but 8 
per cent we have increased by 11 per 
cent the number of children in our 
grade schools, by 66 per cent the num- 
ber in our high schools, and by 75 per 
cent the number in our institutions of 
higher learning.” 

“I especially value the contribution 
that the youth of the country can make 
to the success of our American experi- 
ment in democracy. A government that 
does not constantly seek to live up to 
the ideals of its young men and women 
falls short of what the American people 
have a right to expect and demand from 
it. To interpret the spirit of the youth 
into the spirit of our government; to 
bring the warmth of their enthusiasm 
and the flame of their idealism into the 
affairs of the nation—is to make of 
American government a positive and 
living force, a factor for greatness and 
nobility in the life of the nation.” 

In the name of children, of American 
youth, of the future of our country, | 
ask the readers of the Woman’s Journal 
to study the issues of this campaign 
with the clear eye of the home-maker 
and the wage-earner, and then to vote 
as their conscience guides on November 
6th. The candidates are in the hands of 
you women, for victory or defeat. 
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Governor Smith 


and 


Our Foreign Policy 


By Mrs. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


This is a campaign page supplied by the Democratic National 
Committee in response to the JOURNAL’S invitation. Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, who writes this article, is chairman of the Ad- 
visory Committee of Women’s Activities of the Democratic Party 


HIS election is marked by cer- 

tain peculiarities. Never be- 

fore in my recollection have 

different localities held so 

firmly to their one dominant 
issue. In the agricultural states of the 
Middle West all else pales before agri- 
cultural equality, while in other states 
religion or prohibition seems to stir the 
people most. On the whole there is 
less mention than usual of our inter- 
national relations. Yet to women all 
over our great country this is a question 
in which we have a common interest, a 
common fear and a common hope. Of 
course, there are some women voting 
for Mr. Hoover on this issue alone, but 
they are a small group. ‘Their reason- 
ing is that because he had lived many 
years in different parts of the world 
and built up and superintended the vast 
machinery by which starving Europe 
was fed he must be better equipped to 
guide our foreign policy during the 
next four years. 

I doubt if this be true. It is not so 
necessary to see with the eye, as to 
understand what you see and hear, and 
above all it is imperative to have the 
power of imagination called vision. 
Since the war, the Republican policy, 
with Mr. Hoover sitting in the Cabi- 
net, has not built up friendly feeling 
toward us in Europe. His interest has 
been in big business. His vision has 
been of great material development. 

Let us go back a little and see what 
foundation there is for this faith in the 
Republican party and in Mr. Hoover. 
One fact must strike us immediately, 
namely, that all moves toward peace 
in every country have been effected 

{ when the more liberal party of the 
overnment was in power. New ex- 
Periments require open minds and an 
ability to face new methods without 
fear. This is never done by the con- 


servatives. ‘Lhe past few years prove 
this. Not a constructive move has been 
made by the Government under Re- 
publican control. ‘The Dawes plan was 
not backed by the Administration (in 
tact the commission, we were carefully 
told, had no official backing), and yet 
the Dawes plan paved the way for the 
Locarno pacts, which have certainly 
done much to bring stability to Europe. 
The Kellogg-Briand multilateral trea- 
ties which are so widely praised are a 
forward step only in words. In fact 
they are the old Bryan treaties, but 
they embody a _ good slogan—‘We 
outlaw war.” 


INE, but how? No new machinery 
is set up, so We must presume that 
the machinery now existing in Eu- 

rope, the League and the World Court, 
are to be used. And yet the Republican 
platform specifically declares: “This 
government has definitely refused mem- 
bership in the League of Nations and to 
assume any obligation under the Cove- 
nant of the League. On this we 


stand.” 
The Democratic platform, on the 


contrary, while repeating the old slo- 
gan of no entangling alliances, does 
declare for “rescue of our country from 
its present impaired world standing and 
restoration to its former position as a 
leader in the movement for international 
arbitration, conciliation, conference and 
limitation of armament by international 
agreement. International agreements 
for reduction of all armaments, and the 
end of competitive war preparations, 
and in the meantime the maintenance 
of an army and navy adequate for na- 
tional defense. Full, free and open co- 
operation with all other nations for the 
promotion of peace and justice through- 
out the world. In our foreign relations, 
this country should stand as a unit, 
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and, to be successful, foreign policies 
must have the approval and the sup- 
port of the American people.” 


HIS is a recognition that the Gov- 

ernment must move as the people 

dictate; but it closes no doors to 
peace as does the Republican platform, 
and is, I think, a more clear and satis- 
factory pledge. 

So much for the platforms as regards 
our European relations. Now let us 
turn to our own continent. In both 
the Democratic platform and in Gov- 
ernor Smith’s speech of acceptance two 
very important points are made. ‘The 
platform says we stand for “abolition 
of the practice of the President of en- 
tering into and carrying out agreements 
with a foreign government, either de 
facto or de jure, for the protection of 
such government against revolution or 
foreign attack, or for the supervision of 
its internal affairs, when such agree- 
ments have not been advised and con- 
sented to by the Senate as provided in 
the Constitution of the United States, 
and we condemn the Administration for 
carrying out such an unratified agree- 
ment that requires us to use our armed 
forces in Nicaragua.” Governor Smith 
made his own position very clear: We 
have reached a point on this continent 
where if we want the friendship of the 
South and Central American people and 
a real carrying out of the Monroe Doc- 
trine it must be done by cooperation, 
and this is clearly the attitude taken by 
the Democratic Party. He says, “I heart- 
ily commit myself to the abolition of the 
practice of the President of entering in- 
to agreements for the settlement of in- 
ternational disputes in Latin American 
countries, unless the agreements have 
been consented to by the Senate as pro- 
vided for in the Constitution. I person- 
ally declare what the platform declares, 
‘Interference in the purely internal af- 
fairs of Latin American countries must 
cease, and I specifically pledge myself 
to follow this declaration with regard to 
Mexico as well as the other Latin 
American countries.” 

This is a long step forward toward 
peace and good will on this continent, 
and it means that the man who has 
succeeded in making the people of a 
great state understand and take an ac- 
tive part in solving its problems prom- 
ises to undertake to do the same thing 
on a wider scale. If he succeeds in 
making our people understand and take 
an active interest in our international 
problems, I feel that we will have taken 
the greatest step toward world peace 
ever taken in this country. 
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Little Stories About Real People 


Mrs. Josie Bishop, miner 


The Desert Rat 


By Gene LANGSON PLUMB 


ert white sands meet the brown 
California mountains. Innumer- 
able canyons run back into the hills, as 
though the intense desert heat had 
cracked open the rounded mountains, 
leaving gaping wounds in their withered 
sides. Here, where the country is rich 
in precious metals and men spend their 
lives seeking out their hiding places, 
lives Mrs. Josie Bishop, a miner, known 
as the only woman member of the 
Fraternal Order of the Desert Rats. 
“Desert Rats,” Mrs. Bishop explains, 
are not really desert rats. Men who 
have sunk shafts into the earth, or have 
sifted the sands of the Mojave Desert 
and have carried on successfully the 
precarious occupation of desert mining, 
have formed this informal, loose-jointed 
organization. The members of the or- 
der are bound together by ties of com- 
mon interest and loyalty, and member- 
ship has been guarded with a jealous 
eye. Into this “Fraternal Order,” which 
had never before admitted a woman to 
its ranks, Josie Bishop was accepted by 
cemmon accord of the old prospectors 


fe the edge of the Mojave Des- 





who have worked by her side and 
struggled and failed and won with her. 

She is never without her canteen and 
prospector’s pick. Both are regulation 
equipment for the desert miner, for upon 
his canteen depends his life and upon 
his pick his living. Even the utmost 
care in the matter of filling one’s can- 
teen does not always avert catastrophe. 
Mrs. Bishop has been caught several 
times without water; has gone for days 
with only a little coffee in her canteen 
—and that under a hot desert sun when 
each step on the hard sand was agony. 

She rarely sits down to a meal with- 
out a small pile of ore specimens in 
front of her, so that she may examine 
them as she eats. More than once she 
has left a meal cooking on the stove 
of her desert shack to accompany an old 
prospector friend to the site of a prom- 
ising claim. 

When Mrs. Bishop returned one day 
to find her shack completely destroyed 
by fire, her sole query was: “Did you 
save my rocks?” She was heartbroken 
to learn that they had been destroyed. 
When a woman neighbor commiserated 
her on the loss of her clothing, she 
quickly replied: “Oh, I can buy more 
clothes, but I had specimens there that 
I can never replace.” 

Laughing reminiscently, Mrs. Bishop 
explained the beginnings of her career: 

“I was born in a mining district at 
Silver City, New Mexico. Many a 
spanking I had when I was little be- 
cause I made a practice of toddling 
heme with my clean pinafore filled with 
dirty chunks of rock.” 

Kit Carson, famous Indian scout, 
was a frequent visitor at her father’s 
house in her childhood. Another close 
friend of “Old Garvey,” her father, 


was Lew Wallace, then governor of 
New Mexico but better known as the 
author of “Ben Hur.” Garvey was 
sheriff back in the seventies, and ‘Old 
Garvey’s” hanging tree, from which 
many a horse thief swung, still stands 
in Silver City. 

Marrying young and going to north- 
ern California to live, Mrs. Bishop 
later trekked southward, always with 
the desert and its mines as her goal. 
She settled on the northwest fringe of 
the Mojave and so fell under its spell 
that she has left it only for brief and 
unavoidable journeys. 

“I have had my nose to the rocks,” 
she said. “I have gone to my mines 
with my tongue hanging out when the 
mercury stood at one hundred and 
twenty degrees. I love the desert.” 

The desert is cruel to those who 
love it and exacts a frightful toll from 
them in ease of life, in beauty and in 
social intercourse. 

It is Mrs. Bishop’s dream to bring 
the outside world to the desert, thus 
opening it up for those who live there. 
She wants to introduce the advantages 
of civilization into the lives of the 
miners. She knows that if she can 
interest outsiders in the country, her 
aim will be accomplished. 

“The desert hasn’t been scratched 
yet,” she says. “Antimony is there in 
abundance and tons of silica. It is rich 
in materials, but so far no one has 
solved the problem of its transportation 
out of the desert. As for myself, I 
hope to live the rest of my days here. 
It is a cleaner, stronger life. The rocks 
and mountains glowing with a thou- 
sand colors, the glory of the sunsets 
and the desert in full moonlight—that 
is pleasure enough for me.” 


In the Interest of Beans 


By CAROLINE 


HOSE of us who followed the 
career of Sinclair Lewis’ Martin 
Arrowsmith were impressed by 
the rarity of that being, the research 
scientist. Rarer still is a feminine Ar- 
rowsmith who actually works with 
compound microscopes and visits 
strange countries in search of unheard- 
of disease germs. Yet such is Florence 
Hedges, and her specialty is beans. 
Closeted in her pathological labora- 
tory, her small figure enveloped in her 


B. SHERMAN 


big white laboratory apron, and her 
quick, bird-like movements stilled to 
concentration, she has discovered, iso- 
lated and named two serious diseases of 
beans. This in itself places her among 
the scientists who have made original 
and distinct contributions to science and 
to agriculture, and gives her an assured 
place in scientific societies and on scien- 
tific programs. 

The value of her discoveries to the 
practical farmer is just as undoubted. 
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For her work is not limited to the 
laboratory. Representing the United 
States Department of Agriculture, she 
has personally visited the great bean 
fields of this country and of Europe 
and has consulted with practical grow- 
ers and handlers of beans on both con- 
tinents. 

Why beans? The commercial dry 
edible bean crop of the United States 
returns to the farmers over fifty mil- 
lion dollars annually. ‘The nineteen 
different classes constitute one of our 
important staple food products. Mlichi- 
gan, Montana, Idaho, Colorado, New 
Mexico and New York have immense 
bean fields on which their producers are 
largely dependent for a living. “Then 
we import about ten per cent of our 
home crop, although this is largely off- 
set by exports. 

Miss Hedges’ first field studies on 
this crop were made on truck farms in 
the vicinity of conservative Boston in 
the days when a scientific woman was 
still a novelty. She was received cour- 
teously and with fairly well concealed 
surprise, but one old man was skeptical 
and showed it plainly until the word 
hydrocyanic-acid-gas dropped uncon- 
sciously from her lips. The effect of 
this scientific lore was magical and 
thereafter she employed it early in her 
conversations. 

Next came Michigan where, through 
the courtesy of state extension agents, 
she covered miles of country and met 
leading farmers of the bean-growing 
districts, learning much of value for her 
own researches and pointing out to the 
growers the danger signals in their own 
fields. 

Some years ago she went to Jamaica, 
not to study beans this time, but a knot 
of citrus trees called “witch brooms.” 





Miss Hedges in her laboratory 


“American Lady  Bacteriologist” in 
staring headlines in the Kingston paper 
greeted her eye on landing. ‘This bit of 
notoriety resulted in sundry invitations 
to diagnose the phytopathological 
troubles of the little island and there 


followed a series of excursions by train, 
by carriage, by muleback, fording 
streams and picking her way over fallen 
trees uprooted by the tropical storms 
and nearly blocking the narrow moun- 
tain trails. 

“A phytopathologist on tour is often 
quite as much in need of tact as of 
scientific information,’ says Miss 
Hedges. ‘Bacteriological field work 
performed with cooking utensils, with 
scores of wide-eyed natives crowding 
about till mere elbow room is left free, 
has its disadvantages, but there are com- 
pensations of the sociological kind, and 
the natives are a kindly lot, offering of 
their bounty whether it be fruit, chame- 
leons or little pickaninnies.”’ 

The return trip was made on a fruit- 
boat with no other passengers or even 
a stewardess—just the captain and crew, 
herself, and 40,000 bunches of bananas. 

Two of the bacterial diseases of beans 
most widespread in America had been 
found by Miss Hedges in seeds from 
Germany and France. In the summer 
of 1925 she visited the bean fields, plant 
pathological experiment stations and 
seed warehouses of Central Europe. 
European pathologists had not yet dis- 
covered these bean enemies and were 
astounded to learn that they were en- 
tertaining such a stranger,’ and even 
offering it for sale. 

Everywhere she went, Miss Hedges 
observed, studied and explored, learning 
all she could about beans, bean fields and 
bean conditions in Europe. Always she 
compared and contrasted these condi- 
tions and ours. 

Miss Hedges first entered the Uni- 
versity of Michigan to specialize in 
Latin and Greek but a one-hour lecture 
course in Evidences and Factors of 
Organic Evolution lured her into the 
field of biology. Teaching evolution 
was not a penal offense in those days, 
she reminds us. 

Before her graduation from the uni- 
versity in 1901 she made a chance re- 
mark to her botany professor, Professor 
V. M. Spalding, that she wished she 
might do research work instead of 
teaching. “I know of only one place 
where a woman can do research work 
and that is Washington and only one 
man who will have women in his lab- 


Dr. Edwin F. 


oratory and that is 
Smith. If you like I will write to 
him.” And he did, and she came, and 
here she is! 

Outdoors claims most of Miss 


Hedges’ free time. Many a fine spring 
morning sees her at work in her garden 
at five o’clock. Some of her settlement 
work takes the form of teaching gym- 
nastics and gardening. Cross-country 
walks and long canoe and camping trips 
come in for their share of time, and 
skating when there is any. She is a 
good object lesson to those who assume 
that scientists spend all their lives in 
stuffy laboratories. 





Mayor May B. Hopkins 


Madam Mayor 


By Wrntrrep Starr Dosyns 


Beach, California, told me _ the 

story of her life. Her clear hazel 
eyes, with their dark level brows, have 
a humorous twinkle. Her features are 
regular and fine, and while her face 
has the strength that comes with strug- 
gle, there is a feminine sweetness in her 
expression. 

“I suppose I am a natural pioneer,” 
she said. “I have always been more 
interested in politics or business than in 
domestic things, though while my chil- 
dren were little, I gave all my time to 
taking care of them.” 

“What aroused your first interest in 
politics?” I asked. 

“It came about naturally enough. It 
seemed there was work to be done. 
When we first came to Redondo the 
schools were not what they should be, 
and I became a member of the school 
board, serving as its president for 
twelve years. We were gradually able 
to bring about many changes, so that 
now our schools are second to none.” 

Service on the school board was the 
beginning of Mrs. May B. Hopkins’ 
political career. While she was presi- 
dent of the board of education, she also 
held the post of City Treasurer. All 
the finances of the city passed through 
her hands. She knew the needs of the 
city and was familiar with its manage- 
ment. She also knew the point of view 
of the organized women. She was a 
member of the Woman’s Club, and she 
had been president of the Parent-Teach- 
ers’ Association and secretary of the 
Social Service Commission. 

Women mayors are no longer such a 
novelty as they were, so that when the 
leading women of Redondo Beach de- 
cided that they needed a new mayor 

(Continued on page 45) 
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(Current Events 


UTUMN swept in on 

hurricanes that brought 

death and destruction to 

the West Indies and to 

Florida, and a quick 
mobilization of the resources of the 
Red Cross for the disasters. 
Autumn also found the Presi- 
dential campaign in full swing, 
with Governor Smith in his spe- 
cial train penetrating Republican 
strongholds in the West and Sec- 
retary Hoover speaking in New 
Jersey preliminary to a swing into 
the South. In Europe statesmen 
after signing the multilateral 
treaty renouncing war parted, in Paris, 
to meet again in Geneva and there begin 
negotiations looking toward a settlement 
of two troublesome post-war problems, 
the Rhineland Occupation and Repara- 
tions. 


“The Pact of Paris” 


N August 27 representatives of 

fifteen nations met in Paris and 

in the famous room de l’Horloge 
in the Quai d’Orsay signed the Kellogg 
treaty for renouncing war—tke Pact 
of Paris, as it is officially called. This 
climax to negotiations lasting more than 
a year gave momentum to the movement 
to make the treaty omnilateral. It is 
hoped that all the other nations of the 
world will now adhere to it. As we go 
to press, nearly forty other nations have 
given notice of their intention of doing 
so, among them Soviet Russia. Lit- 
vinov, the Soviet Foreign Minister, 
made many derogatory remarks about 
the treaty in the note in which he set 
forth his Government’s position, but it 
is felt that Russia’s willingness to sub- 
scribe to it represents another attempt on 
her part to get back into the society of 
nations. 

The signers of the treaty have agreed 
upon the following articles: 

The high contracting parties solemnly de- 
clare in the names of their respective peoples 
that they condemn recourse to war for the 
solution of international controversies and 
renounce it as an instrument of national 
policy in their relations with one another. 

The high contracting parties agree that 
the settlement or solution of all disputes or 
conflicts of whatever nature or of whatever 
origin they may be, which may arise among 
them, shall never be sought except by pacific 


means. 
The present treaty shall be ratified by the 


Looks as if they were all going to sign 


high contracting parties in accordance with 
their respective constitutional requirements. 

This treaty shall when it has come into 
effect remain open as long as may be neces- 
sary for adherence by all the other powers 
of the world. 

Certified copies of the treaty are being 
sent to the various governments in order 
to speed the processes for placing it in 
full effect. This will be only after rat- 
ification by the fifteen original signers. 

The historic scene of the signing is 
described in The Woman Voter, page 
28, and the treaty itself is discussed in 
this month’s Washington letter. 


Liquidating the War 


MMEDIATELY after the signing 
of the Pact of Paris, the Allies and 
Germany began negotiations for the 

evacuation of the Rhineland and decided 
to establish a commission to fix the total 
amount of reparations that Germany 
must pay. The importance of these de- 
velopments to European peace can 
hardly be overestimated. For while 
French troops remain on German soil 
and Germany continues to make pay- 
ments to which no end has been set, the 
bitterest problems left by the war also 
remain. But the change in the interna- 
tional atmosphere resulting from the Lo- 
carno treaties and the multilateral treaty 
renouncing war has at last enabled the 
Great Powers, meeting at Geneva for 
the Ninth Assembly of the League of 
Nations, to attempt a solution. 

The two problems are closely related. 
No one pretends now that the security 
of France depends on the presence of 
Allied troops in the Rhine zone. It has 
become a mere matter for bargaining. 
Germany wants to hasten the liberation 


of her soil. France wants to 
hasten reparations payments. The 
crux of the problem is, How much 
can Germany offer? The open- 
ing of negotiations was preceded 
by some political maneuvering that 
enabled both the French and the 
German foreign ministers to con- 
ciliate reactionary opinion at home. 
At the same time they appear to 
have cleared the way for what M. 
Briand describes as the “final 
liquidation of the war.” 


The Anglo-French Accord 


~\PECULATION as to the terms of 
S the Anglo-French naval accord, 
details of which had not been made 
public when we went to press, took sen- 
sational turns both in this country and 
abroad. It was reported that there were 
secret Clauses; that it contemplated pool- 
ing the French and British navies. Some 
explanation became therefore in order. 
This was provided by Lord Cushendun 
at the League meeting at Geneva, where 
he was acting for the British Foreign 
Office in the absence of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain. The agreement was made 
solely with reference to the coming 
League Disarmament Conference, he 
said. Differing in their points of view 
on naval disarmament, Great Britain 





What are they talking about? 


and France had sought a formula that 
would be acceptable to both nations, had 
found one, and had sent this formula 
to other nations for consideration. 

The misunderstandings in regard to 
the agreement seem to be due to the 
way in which knowledge of it was made 
public. It was first mentioned—very 
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briefly—by Sir Austen Chamberlain in 
the course of a parliamentary debate on 
British foreign policy. Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain was ill at the time and evident- 
ly did not gauge the effect of this in- 
direct way of introducing a subject of 
great concern to the Powers taking part 
in League disarmament conferences. 
That some mischief to the cause of dis- 
armament has been done was indicated 
by reports from Washington that the 
accord does not fall in with our known 
views on naval limitation and_ that, 
therefore, the United States runs the 
risk of being put in the position of re- 
jecting naval armament limitation pro- 
posals just after negotiating an anti- 
war treaty. The present administra- 
tion, it is intimated, will not allow it- 
self to be forced into this position, and 
this may mean that we either will not 
send representatives to the next disarma- 
ment conference or that the conference 
itself will be postponed. 


The Dawes Plan Again 
N September 1 the Dawes Plan 


for stabilizing German finances 

and securing German repara- 
tions payments entered its fifth year. 
This plan, which was initiated by the 
International Chamber of Commerce 
and worked out in detail by committees 
of financial experts, the most famous of 
which was the American committee 
headed by General Dawes, took into ac- 
count Germany’s economic condition, and 
graded the payments for the first years 
so that the maximum payment should 
not begin until now. During the 
period just completed, Germany has met 
her obligations promptly, and it is be- 
lieved that she can meet the new de- 
mands. At the same time the question 
of the total sum due from Germany 
came to the fore. This sum, it will be 
remembered, was not fixed by the plan. 
S. Parker Gilbert, Jr., the young Ameri- 
can financial! expert, administering 
reparations payments, recommended 
early this year that it be determined. 
This could be done only on the initiative 
of the Powers concerned, and the Pow- 
ers have now decided to begin negotia- 
tions. 


Colonizing Africa 
OW that the British Dominions 


have attained the status of na- 

tions, Great Britain is looking 
to Africa as a continent on which to 
exercise her genius for colonization. Her 
new policy was foreshadowed when the 
Prince of Wales and one of his broth- 
ers, with light luggage and no ceremony, 
started for Africa, ostensibly for a hunt- 
ing trip. This expedition inaugurates a 
campaign to interest British industry in 
the undeveloped resources of the vast 
part of Africa now under British con- 
trol, where climate in a large part is 


suitable for white men, where there are 


enormous resources of timber, farm 
lands and mines, and an unlimited sup- 
ply of the world’s cheapest labor. 


Mexican Politics 


ITH the announcement by 

President Calles that he would 

never again seek the presidency 
of his country, the way was cleared for 
the Mexican Congress to elect a Provi- 
sional President to succeed him when 
his term of office expires at the end of 
November. Students of the situation, 
which resulted from the murder ot 
President-elect Obregon, believed that 
the action would not be hasty, as sev- 
eral candidates found backing. 

The principal reason given by Presi- 
dent Calles for surrendering presiden- 
tial ambitions, while he is still the most 
important figure in Mexican public life, 
is a desire to free the country from gov- 
ernment by “big personalities.” ‘The 
time has arrived, he feels, for testing 
the ability of the people for selt-govern- 
ment. For the test to be successful the 
people must recognize that institutions 
are bigger than leaders. Hopes for a 
democratic government with, possibly, a 
civilian president were aroused when 
the generals, who have been so potent 
a factor in the revolutionary era, after 
swearing allegiance to President Calles 
and his program for a constitutional 
government, went back to their own 
spheres of operation. 


Scanderbeg III 
kK INGS were supposed to be rather 


outmoded. But Albania proves 

that their day is not gone by. 
After emerging from the World War 
under the guardianship of the League 
of Nations, and later becoming a dicta- 
tor-republic, it now is a monarchy. The 
change of government, brought about by 
constitutional means, elevates Ahmed 
Zogu from President to King of the 
Albanians, under the title of Scander- 
beg III. The new king is only thirty- 
three years old, and from the time he 
was twenty-four has been the most pow- 
erful man in the country, having been 
successively Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army, Minister of the Interior, Prime 
Minister and President. He has a 





I’m really a rather young king 
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strong “friend” in Italy, which wants to 
keep a firm grip on the Adriatic, and 
has sugared this purpose by offers of 
loans, developments and roads to its 
mountainous vis-a-vis across that stra- 
tegic body of water. 


The Afghans Go Western 


OREIGN TRAVEL was very 
F broadening to the Ameer of 
Afghanistan. When he returned 
home after his tour of the capitals of 
Europe his head was full of bright ideas 





Let us be Western or die! 


that he immediately began to put into 
effect. He introduced universal man- 
hood suffrage, created an elective legis- 
lative body, abolished all titles and 
ranks and ordered the members of the 
Assembly to get into Western clothes 
and shave their beards. Shaving beards 
is against their religion, and when the 
hirsute Mohammedans protested, the 
Ameer let it be known that only those 
members of the Assembly need shave 
who wanted to please him. The next 
day most of the legislators appeared 
with their dark faces unadorned. 


Very Briefly 
os EVANS HUGHES, 


former Secretary of State, has 

been elected by the League of 
Nations to the World Court, in place 
of John Bassett Moore, and has ac- 
cepted. 


Mrs. Florence E. S. Knapp, former 
Secretary of the State of New York, 
began her thirty days in jail, to which 
she was sentenced following her convic- 
tion for grand larceny last May. The 
charge was that she had padded the pay- 
rolls. Other charges still stand against 
her, but it is not thought that they will 
be pressed. 


The Swiss canton of Vaud unani- 
mously passed a new law for the ster- 
ilization of the mentally unsound. This 
law, which is the most drastic of the 
kind ever accepted in Europe, is reported 
to be in a large part the result of the 
propaganda of women.—September 20, 


1928. 
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Editorially Speaking 


Beliefs First, Party Second 
GS lier bein things are happening this year. Every 


day brings some fresh news of a_ staunch 

Republican or Democrat trampling across party 
lines into the enemy camp. For instance, to mention 
only a few women, Mrs. Caspar Whitney, a former 
Republican, who worked with Mr. Hoover in Bel- 
gium, heads the Independent Smith for President clubs 
in the Democratic headquarters. Mrs. Frank N. 
Mann, who was a delegate at large in tke last two 
Democratic national conventions, created a furor in 
her West Virginia home town by coming out for Mr. 
Hoover. Gertrude M. Pattangall, of Maine, for 
years a member of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, came out for Hoover, on the dry issue. Ida 
M. Tarbell, famous biographer, formerly a Repub- 
lican, is supporting Smith. Mrs. Jessie Nicholson, of 
the National Women’s Democratic Law Enforcement 
League, has renounced her Democratic allegiance. 
Motives are no doubt in many cases complex, but 
the two candidates’ stand on prohibition clearly plays 
a leading part. 

Besides these headliners, chosen from many, our own 
mail shows the same bewildering grand right and left 
—women overturning tradition for the sake of a prin- 
ciple, and doing it with a fervor that has been lack- 
ing in such contests for some time. It is a cheering 
conclusion to arrive at, that this year people are taking 
an interest in the issues and are going to vote as 
they believe. We predict a big vote—and therewith 
justification for the contention that people vote wher 
they think they have something to vote about. 


* * * 


Convictions, Not Prejudice 


victions she votes, and not her prejudices, and 
let ker use her influence to that same end in 
her community. Unfortunately, there is a flood of 
superstitious and ignorant propaganda throughout the 
country. A sample was published by a Kansas paper: 


B UT let every voter be sure that it is her con- 


“The Papal States Government, in pawn to the Jewish 
money lenders, and being desperately in need of punishing 
Mexico for fear of further defections, and being further 
obliged to leave Italy because of Mussolini, has decided in 
1928 to conquer America, either by ballot or by bullet... . 
With a Catholic President in the White House the Army 
and Navy of the United States can be used to accomplish 
this plan. Thereupon, Mexico and the rest of the world 
would be once more Catholic.” 


Whether Republican, Democrat or Socialist, may 
every woman reader of the JoURNAL lift a fiery cross 
of indignation against such fanatical nonsense, which 
is being spread in this political campaign, and plead 
that the decisions on November 6 be made on the 
merits of character, experience, capability and party 
pledges of the candidates for President. 


The Menacing Skyline 
EW YORK CITY has prided herself on her 


skyscrapers. Other American cities have fol- 
lowed her example and have been building 
them. When the first very tall buildings were built in 
New York they made an impressive feature of the city, 
but one beautiful building has scarcely been completed 
before another has gone up, which has often dwarfed 
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and sometimes completely blocked the first one, until 
the city has become a hodge-podge of enormous build- 
ings, unrelated, and warring with each other. Every 
day the famous skyline takes on new bumps. 

The New York tax commissioner points with pride 
to the enormous increase in property values which the 
skyscraper has made. He quotes land values in New 
York as being three or four times as high as in London, 
and sometimes much higher. He regards this as all 
to the good; but what about the people who have to 
pay rent on these enormously increased property 
values? 

Ever since the war rents have been skyrocketing in 
all our American cities. It has become a tremendously 
serious problem where families can find homes in 
pleasant, convenient localities without spending most 
of their income on rent. Unrestricted speculation in 
land and building has made a few men rich, but it 
has made living difficult for many others. The re- 
sult has been small quarters and congested living with 
lack of privacy. As people are congregating more and 
more in cities, the common problems of living together 
pleasantly and safely are multiplied. Light, air and 
sunshine are necessities of life. Unrestricted high build- 
ings diminish the common supply. 
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* * * 


V oting by Machine 


during the past few years has been marked. 

There is no question that woman suffrage has 
had a good effect on polling places. They are more 
orderly and quiet, and women election officials, in 
many places, have made the election machinery run 
more smoothly. 

To women also must go much of the credit for in- 
troducing voting machines. Suffragists used them for 
straw ballots at fairs and conventions—an interesting 
novelty. Women have “demonstrated” them at vari- 


/—s increase of order and efficiency in elections 
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ous exhibitions. They were used in some counties in 
New York in the first election after women had the 
vote. 

The machines certainly have proved their value in 
speed, accuracy and honesty of result. In spite of the 
fact that the votes of women nearly doubled the num- 
ber of voters in a district, the machines permitted so 
much greater speed in voting that the number of elec- 
tion districts was not increased. Besides, when the 
polls are closed the machines give the result imme- 
diately and it is difficult, if not impossible, to tamper 
with the figures. All of New York City will vote 
by machine this fall for the first time, and Baltimore, 
Milwaukee and Los Angeles are among other cities 
which will use them. The increase in their use is a 
sound civic advance. 


* * * 


More Babies Live 
To: Children’s Bureau is right in regarding as 


“a matter of congratulation” the provisional 
figures recently issued by the Census Bureau 
which show a new low point in infant mortality for 
the year 1927. A low point was reached in 1924, 
when the rate was seventy-one out of every thousand 
live-born infants. Rates for 1925 and 1926 were 
slightly higher, seventy-two and seventy-three respec- 
tively, but the provisional rate, sixty-four, for 1927, 
indicates the lowest rate yet recorded. ‘Though expe- 
rience indicates that future fluctuations up and down 
will occur, it is safe to predict that the general down- 
ward trend which has been noticed since 1916 will 
be maintained. And greatly improved, let us hope. 
With commendable carefulness, the Children’s Bu- 
reau says that “it is too early to state the specific causes 
to which the decrease should be attributed,”’ but adds: 
“Educational programs in the hygiene and care of in- 
fants have no doubt influenced the rate.” We heartily 
believe it, and the declining rate is a fresh impetus to 
urge the continuance of such work as that which has 
been done under the Sheppard-Towner Act. A new 
bill, intended to replace that act, which expires in 
1929, was introduced in Congress just before its close. 
Its purpose will be to push that downward rate of 
baby deaths still farther down, and to lower the death 
rate of mothers, not yet greatly lessened. This is not 
the place for details of the bill, which will be dis- 
cussed in these pages later. But surely all that has 
been done so far under the Sheppard-Towner law is 
only a start, and any interruption of its service of edu- 
cation and help would be tragic. 


* *% * 


Speed and Sobriety 


N Mrs. Catt’s comment on the personal liberty 
I pleas of the Wets (page 10) she gives an unan- 

swerable argument for prohibition, enforced. The 
whole world has speeded up and crowded up in the 
past few years. Machinery of enormous power is in 
common hourly use. The safety of the world today 
demands clear, unbefogged brains. 

Too many men hold in their hands tremendous in- 
struments of power which endanger the lives of us 
all, if not carefully and skillfully used. The man 
who drives a three-ton truck down the crowded city 


street is a potential source of disaster to many children. 
If the motorman who runs the subway train takes a 
drink, hundreds of people may be killed. The man 
at the engine of the Broadway Limited, running at 


eighty miles an hour, must have a clear head if he is 


to take the train through in safety. When a drunken 
man drove a horse, he could fall asleep and the horse 
would take him home safely. Today he puts his 
foot on tke gas and a dozen people may be injured. 
There isn’t a man or woman who finds it smart to 
drink, and who hates the Eighteenth Amendment for 
himself, who would not keep liquor from the engine 
driver of his train or the navigator of his boat. 


W anted—Silent Skies 


HE other day up-gazing crowds on Fifth Avenue 
I led our eyes to a silvery airplane high in the 
haze of that noontime. We too gazed, en- 
chanted. And then from the celestial craft came the 
sounds of raucous, tin-pan music—an old-fashioned 
music-box ten times multiplied, followed by unbearably 
loud, hollow tones proclaiming the merits of a certain 
cigarette. All afternoon that airplane flew up and 
down, emitting by virtue of a radio attachment, we 
presume, those horrendous sounds. Is this to go on? 
we ask—we ask Mr. Hoover, the Radio Commission, 
the Army or Navy or Bureau of Aeronautics, or 
whatever and whomever and all. The prospect is 
too dismal. Let no audibly advertising plane rise with- 
out a license, and let no one issue a license! 


* * * 


The Garbage Problem 


NOTHER summer has passed without putting 

an end to the practice of dumping New York 

City’s garbage at sea. Dumping was permitted 
as an emergency measure during the war, the city to 
provide proper garbage disposal facilities as soon as 
possible. The city still dumps. No action is taken. 
This is more than a local problem because New York 
is setting a bad example and because these Eastern 
beaches are frequented by people from all over the 
country. While the moral for New Yorkers and New 
Jerseyites is to urge action, the others might join in 
a crusade by making sure their own facilities are up 
to date and effective. There’s a lot of good citizen- 
ship involved in getting the right system of garbage 


disposal. 
* * * 


Miss Hay 


N the passing of Mary Garrett Hay, the Woman's 
JOURNAL, as well as many a woman’s group (page 
30), has lost a good friend. She gave us, in our 

neighborly office association, sympathetic understanding 
of our problems, the encouragement of friendly in- 
terest, and the stimulus of her cheery, optimistic nature. 
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Getting Out the Voter—Yes! 
| pede years ago Mrs. Maud Wood Park called for “a 


crusade, to set to work to restore democracy and to rouse 

the public to an understanding of the simple duty of 
every qualified voter to the community, the state and the 
nation.” The League of Women Voters responded to the 
call. So began the movement to get out the vote. 

In 1924 an army of twenty-nine million voters went to 
the polls. Another army, almost as large, stayed away. ‘The 
proportion of voters to non-voters was approximately the 
same as in 1920, slightly but only slightly increased. 

The critics of the get-out-the-vote movement have been 
numerous. ‘The League of Women Voters has considered 
their arguments with care, has reviewed its own efforts and 
results, and today, as earnestly and as zestfully as before, it 
is at work “getting-out-the-vote.” Why? 

The explanation, I believe, is that the idea which under- 
lies the get-out-the-vote movement is fundamental also to the 
League. Very briefly it is that in this country we are com- 


mitted to the working out of a democracy, to a form of 


government requiring the participation “of the people.” For 
the League there can be no turning back upon that assump- 
tion, no question that there is upon every qualified voter what 
Mrs. Park called a “simple duty” to the community, the 
‘state and the nation. ‘The only question with the League is 
one of method in helping the voter to perform that duty. 

Practically speaking, the criticisms leveled against the get- 
out-the-vote movement simmer down to an objection to super- 
ficial exhortations—to the horrid spectacle, so often fancied 
if never yet beheld, of “herding voters to the polls.” One 
caustic critic argues that “we need more widespread and bet- 
ter sustained campaigns of civic education the year round and 
less of this ballyhoo at the moron vote on the eve of an elec- 
tion day.” In this thrust there is no sting for the League. 
The League is engaged in a year-round program of education 
in government, a program which would lack all realism if 
it failed to carry through to its logical culmination at the 
polls. The effect of the criticisms of getting-out-the-vote to 
date is to deepen in the League a sense of its peculiar respon- 
sibility to the whole problem of non-voting. 

To the League, getting-out-the-vote is the sum of all the 
desirable things for which its critics cry. It is “getting out 
the issues,” it is informing the voter, it is improving registra- 
tion and election laws, it is a year-round program of educa- 
tion which should be more widespread and better sustained. 
Getting-out-the-vote is every legitimate and effective method 
of increasing the vote and building up good voting habits. 

But let the doubtful and the fastid- 
ious be advised! Getting-out-the-vote 
is one manifestation of the democratic 
adventure, and the ways of democracy 
are lusty and picturesque. The closer 
Election Day approaches the more pic- 
turesque they are bound to become. 
And so we shall have information booths 
on the mechanics of voting—and a ban- 


REGISTRATION 
preliminary to 


ARE You REGISTERED? 

is required as a 
voting in most over the surface of his face without 
communities. Let the League of 
Women Voters help you with your 
questions about -registration and 
voting. VOTE ON NOVEMBER 6TH! 


ner across the street! We shall have candidates’ meetings— 
and a band! Pamphlets containing the party platforms— 
and a-poster in seven colors! One-day schools for voters 
—with a skit of an election scene! Parties for voters just 
turned twenty-one with inspirational speeches—and a birth- 
day cake! Get-out-to-vote sermons in the churches—and 
vet-up-to-vote sirens on the final day! 

The sum total, of what the League does and what others 
do, will not be too much. All who have constructive sug- 
gestions, all who have faith, all who are not frightened into 
a philosophy of political inaction by the spectre of the 


‘moron vote,” are invited to come aboard. After all, democ- 


racy is a bandwagon—and there are too many empty seats. 
—GLapys Harrison. 


At the Treaty Signing 


NE lone representative of the National League ot 

Women Voters had a great thrill on that memorable 
. day—-August 27th—when the multilateral treaty plan 
for the renunciation of war was signed. She was Mrs. James 
W. Morrisson of Chicago, former first vice-president of the 
National League. Mrs. Morrisson had the distinction of 
being one of the lucky twenty-odd women who were included 
in the United States’ group to witness the signing. In a 
letter written on that very day to Miss Ruth Morgan, Mrs. 
Morrisson tells us, in her picturesque way, what the scene 
meant to her: 

“When the wire came that there was a ticket for me for 
the signing I rose at 4:30 for my ride across the sea to catch 
the train for Paris. It was one of those ineffable shy dawns 
you get sometimes over the water, not the smashing kind, 
but delicate, elusive and very beautiful—and yet light came 
steadily and surely. I thought of the dawn of spiritual day 
for women, that Mrs. Catt had done so much to bring about, 
and all her labors and yours for this greatest of all enlighten- 
ments, which today’s event makes so definitely nearer. 

“Flags of all nations flew above the Quai d’Orsay, the 
German conspicuous. The lesser guests were in the Galeérie 
de la Paix and we could look through the big arches into 
the sumptuous Salon de l’Horloge, while the press and the 
battery of cameras were at the back, facing the horseshoe 
table at which the plenipotentiaries were to sit. The Salon 
was about half full of a very impressive gathering. One 
recognized a great many figures—Herriot, with his kindly 
humorous eyes; Poincaré, small, and looking rather chubby 
and rosy as compared with the harassed figure hurling denun- 
ciations at his enemies which I saw in 
the Chamber last year; M. Claudel and 
his charming wife; Loucheur, with his 
animated expressions that somehow play 


connecting with his thoughts and feel- 
ings; then the Signers—big grey Bri- 
and ; small white-haired Kellogg; Strese- 
mann, pale and ill but pluckily steady: 
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Lord Cushendun, towering a full head above the rest; my 
old friend, Uchida, grown quite grey; Cosgrave and all the 
rest. 
“We all arose, of course, while they took their places, 
and then Briand made his speech. ‘There was a little ripple 
of appreciation at his reference to Kellogg’s comment that the 
neighborhood of the Place de la Concorde seemed a good 
place to sign the Pact, but of course no applause until the 
end. It was too sophisticated a crowd to be very demon- 
strative, but there was real enthusiasm when Mr. Strese- 
mann was escorted around the big table to the little one, 
where the Pact, very sumptuous in blue leather and gilt 
tooling, lay awaiting signatures with the foot-long gold pen, 
presented by the Town of Havre. The applause lasted until 
he took his seat again; then came Kellogg—also warmly 
welcomed—and the others in order. 

“The newspapers make much of the fact that Stresemann 
is the first German Minister of Foreign Affairs to come to 
Paris in sixty-one years, and it is a real tribute to his sincerity 
and will to peace that he was greeted at the station by a 
very large and very enthusiastic crowd of French.” 


A Very New Voter 


UST a year ago, Miss 
Mary Louise Ramsey be- 
came a new voter. <A 
little while before, when she 


was a student at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, she had been 
president of the University of 
Missouri League of Women 
Voters. And now, on the eve 
of her first vote in a presiden- 
tial election, Miss Ramsey has 
been honored by appointment 
as the first woman chief clerk 
in the State Attorney General’s 
Department at Jefferson, Mis- 
souri. 

Early in her college work, 
Miss Ramsey indicated a flair 
for politics and government. 
For five years she was a mein- 
ber of the University League, 
and in her junior year acted as 
its president. 

Her appointment is a recog- 
nition of an unusual record, 
both in scholastic and executive 
accomplishments. If you were 
to glance over her biography— 
a very impressive one, for her 
vears—you would find that 
Miss Ramsey was awarded sev- 
eral important scholarships, and 
as might be expected, is a member of Phi Beta Kappa. She 
was graduated from the University Law School with the 
highest grades, and, accordingly, received the William Mack 
Prize in Law. 

The opportunities open to Miss Ramsey in her new field of 
activity are many. While holding the title of chief clerk, 
Miss Ramsey will handle a number of cases before the 
Supreme Court and carry out in part the duties usually 
assigned to an Assistant Attorney General. 

Another member of the Ramsey family—Miss Ramsey’s 
younger sister, Fredlyn—is now president of the Missouri 
University League. She is also president of the State Con- 
terence of College Leagues in Missouri. 





Twenty-two-year-old Mary Louise Ramsey, former president 
of the Missouri University League, now the first woman 
chief clerk in the Missouri State Attorney General’s Depart- 
ment. 


A New Voter’s Vote Survey 


When Miss Barbara James graduated from Vassar in 1927 she 
had certain ideas about government and voting. As a new voter, 
and as get-out-the-vote chairman for the Kansas City League, she 
has turned her attention to the practical side of voting conditions. 


NOLLEGE work in political science, college seminar 

C courses in political philosophy and the theory of state 

—all these were only but theory to me until I was 

asked to undertake a practical investigation of actual voting 
conditions in Kansas City. 

The results of this local study brought out startlingly one 
thing. ‘The so-called “supreme sovereignty,” that enigma of 
the great minds of all ages, as well as of my own, during 
the hours in the college classroom, is unexercised, unvalued 
by nearly fifty per cent of those eligible to vote in this city, 
recognized as an unusuaily “American” city because of its 
small proportion of foreign-born residents. 

The Kansas City League asked for an analysis of voting 
statistics in the different city 
wards for the 1924 general 
election and for subsequent city 
and special. elections, showing 
in each the population as given 
by the 1920 United States cen- 
sus; increase in population as 
estimated by the Chamber of 
Commerce; number eligible to 
vote; number registered before 
each election; number voting at 
each election; and the general 
character of each ward as dis- 
closed by conferences with’ po- 
litical and social workers. 

From this analysis we drew 
certain conclusions about the 
women’s vote. In the good 
residential districts women reg- 
istered about equally with the 
men. But in the river wards 
where the population is largely 
Italian, while practically every 
man was registered, almost no 
women were. In a nearby ward 
the population is a mixture of 
poor native-born whites, Ital- 
ians and Negroes, each element 
controlled by the bosses of a 
different party. Here the con- 
test was sharp and the women 
as well as men were registered. 

In a recent election in which 
bonds were at stake, which 
were vitally important to the 
bosses, curious facts came to 
light. Of the 22,000 eligible to vote in a controlled river 
ward, the ward bosses were able to get out a vote of only 
about forty per cent. In the best residential district, they 
were unable to poll more than about twenty per cent. 
In other wards where the residents were either renters or 
small property owners the percentage was even lower. These 
figures show that whereas the bosses could not poll the vote 
of a big percentage of those eligible, they did bring out a 
much greater one than that from the uncontrolled districts. 

It is with this background that the Kansas City League is 
planning its educational and Get-Out-the-Vote work with 


hopes for a reasoned campaign of accomplishment. 
BARBARA JAMES. 
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THe Woman’s Journar 


World News bout Women 


Every Reader Is Asked to be a Reporter 


Women in the Campaign 


ITH the presidential campaign 

in full blast, it is evident that 

women are playing a larger part 
than ever before. 

At the two major party headquarters 
the women’s activities are highly or- 
ganized. Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
is in active charge, at 1775 Broadway, 
New York, of Democratic women’s ac- 
tivities, while former Governor Ross, 
ex-officio head, is speaking throughout 
the country. The Democratic method 
specializes in group organization, and 
in each of its bureaus there is a woman 
vice-chairman supervising the women’s 
work. A League of New Voters is an 
important feature. Some sixty cities are 
to be visited by a caravan driven by 
young people, organizing various ap- 
peals to young people. For the young 
women stress is laid on Governor Smith’s 
record on bekalf of women—his support 
of protective legislation, such as the 
forty-eight-hour week, a minimum wage 
law, etc. Posters are being put up in 
every possible place where working 
women will see them. Mrs. John Har- 
lan Amen is vice-ckairman in charge of 
women in the League of New Voters. 

In the College Women’s Bureau, 
Gertrude Ely is directing the drive to 
secure a full vote. Bernice S. Pyke is 
vice-chairman of the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Bureau, Agnes Hart 
Wilson of the Women in Industry. 
Lillian Wald looks after the women in 
Social Service, and Mrs. Mary T. Nor- 
ton is woman head of the Speakers Bu- 
reau. Mrs. Caspar Whitney is the 


woman chief of the Independent Smith-’ 


for-President clubs, which are at work 
among’ women not bound by strong 
party ties. June Hamilton Rhodes di- 
rects a Women’s Publicity Bureau. Of 
course, a woman’s radio hour has been 
put on with prominent speakers. 

At the Republican headquarters in the 
Barr Building, Washington, Mrs. Alvin 
T. Hert, vice-chairman in charge of 
Women’s Activities, kas developed simi- 
lar bureaus. Mrs. Thomas G. Win- 
ter is head of the Home Economics 
group, supplying posters and pictures for 
home decoration; Mrs. Raymond Robins 
is chief of the Women in Industry; Miss 
Mary Stewart heads the campaign 
among Business and _ Professional 


Women, while Mrs. Herbert O. Tel- 


Marceau Studios 


Mary Garrett Hay 


lier, of Minnesota, directs the Farm Bu- 
reau. At the head of the Organized 
Groups is Mrs. Ellis A. Yost. Anna 
Steese Richardson, well-known writer, 
directs the publicity for and about wom- 
en. There is a Bureau of Women 
Speakers in New York, directed by 
Helen Varick Boswell, and one in Chi- 
cago under Mrs. Edna Blair. Mrs. 
Louise M. Dodson is Mrs. Hert’s rep- 
resentative in the Chicago headquarters. 

In New York, working in friendly co- 
operation with the Washington bureau, 
there is an Independent Women’s Com- 
mittee for Hoover, headed by Mrs. 
F. Louis Slade. This bureau is sup- 
plementing Mrs. Hert’s work, especially 
trying to win for Hoover women who 
haven’t voted. 

In this committee the method of 
organization is by states, with lots of 
liberty for initiative on the part of the 
state leader. 





CALENDAR 


Seventh Annual Exposition of Women’s 
Arts and Industries, New York, October 1-6. 

Fifteenth National Recreation Congress, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, October 1-6. 

International Congress of Popular Arts, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, October 7-14. 

Fourth Conference on the Cause and Cure 
of War, Washington, D. C., January 14-18, 
1929. 


23-March 2, 1929. 


Parents’ Exposition, New York, February 


Mary Garrett Hay 
A NOTHER of the women who won 


suffrage for the rest of us has gone 

—Mary Garrett Hay, of New 
York. To the fight for suffrage, Miss 
Hay gave herself with all her tireless 
zeal and energy for twenty-five years. 
The “big boss” they called her—the 
women who loved her and worked 
gladly under her leadership. As an off- 
cer of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, she spoke and or- 
ganized in three-fourths of the states. 
living the hard life of a campaigner. She 
worked with Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 
in developing Mrs. Catt’s idea of a po- 
litical organization in New York for the 
suffrage campaign—meeting discourage- 
ment undaunted, recognizing defeat only 
as a stepping-stone to success. Political- 
minded herself, she was splendidly able 
to put the plan into action, and it was 
under her generalship, as chairman of 
the New York City Woman Suffrage 
Party, that the vote was won in the 
state in 1917—and won by the city’s 
vote. It was the turning point—that 
was the largest suffrage referendum that 
had been taken; New York was the first 
large city to go for suffrage; the city 
carried the state, and the state—though 
three years of fighting were still to be 
done—carried the nation. Those who 
worked with Miss Hay during those 
fighting years testify that her courage, 
her faith, and her sense of humor, never 
flagged. 

There was no resting on her oars for 
Miss Hay when women at last voted. 
She saw the next task clearly and be- 
came first chairman of the New York 
City League of Women Voters, working 
steadily to further women’s participation 
side by side with men in politics and 
public affairs. A feminist, she favored 
no women’s party, no antagonism toward 
men. She saw the new political organi- 
zation in fifty-fifty terms. 

Still another phase of Mary Garrett 
Hay’s work was that of a clubwoman— 
in a long series of offices and relation- 
ships: president of the Women’s City 
Club of New York, of the New York 
State Federation, New York’s director 
in the General Federation and an hon- 
orary vice-chairman. And at any coj- 
vention of any sort she was pretty cer- 
tain to be the reigning parliamentaria., 
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abundantly able with her clear nund, 
her commanding voice and her complete 
knowledge of what she was talking 
about, to unravel any convention tangle. 

The beginning, as well as the ending 
of her life, had to do with politics and 
prohibition. Born and reared in Indi- 
ana, she got her first initiation into poli- 
tics through her father, Dr. Andrew J. 
Hay, and her first work in the Indiana 
w. C. T. U. When the sudden end 
came, she was deep in plans for the cam- 
paign for a dry ticket of the New York 
Women’s Committee for Law Enforce- 
ment, of which she was chairman. Miss 
Hay was a Republican, and held high 
posts in her party—she was indeed the 
frst chairman of the Republican 
Women’s National Executive Commit- 
tee; but she was too independent for 
strict party lines and looked first of ail 
at the issue. 

To the qualities that made her a 
leader, she added tke staunch loyalty that 
made her a wonderful friend. When a 
memorial service is held for Miss Hay 
on October 10 at the Town Hall in 
New York, the presence of more than 
twenty organizations, as well as many 
individuals, will testify to the range of 
her interests and the warmth of her 
heart. 


League of Nations 


DANISH leader of women, Miss 

Henni Forchhammer, has had the 
distinction of being the first woman ever 
elected by the League of Nations to an 
office in the Assembly which carries with 
it chairmanship functions. President of 
the National Council of Danish Women 
since 1913, a member of the Danish del- 
egation since the inception of the League, 
and the first woman to address the As- 
sembly from the floor, in 1920, Miss 
Forchhammer was unanimously chosen 
vice-chairman of the Assembly commit- 
tee which handles social and humanita- 
rian questions such as problems in opium 
trafic, child welfare and the protection 
of the interests of women. 


An International Group 


41 are excellent prospects that 
within a few years the National 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs will belong to an inter- 
national organization. A good-will tour 
of representatives of the Federation, 
headed by its president, Lena Madesin 
Phillips, has just been completed. The 
delegation, consisting of some sixty mem- 
bers, visited seven European cotntries 
during the past summer, getting ac- 
quainted with business and professional 
women abroad, and making a start to- 
ward organizing professional and trade 
union groups. Next year the Federa- 
tion plans to send a second party over 
the ground visited this year, and another 
group to the Scandinavian countries. 


Still more news from the National 
Federation’s headquarters—it announces 
the appointment of Charl O. Williams, 
of Washington, D. C., chairman of its 
Education Committee for 1928-29. Miss 
Williams is field secretary of the Na- 
tional Education Association, and has 
served as president of the Association. 

From October 6 to November 6 the 
Federation will conduct an_ intensive 
get-out-the-vote drive in the forty-seven 
states in which it is organized. Martha 
Connole, legislative chairman, will direct 
tke drive. 


SiunuJuid, Lseve and 


Florence E. Allen, the only woman judge of 
a State Supreme Court 


Judge Allen 


T is heartily to be hoped that when 
November ballots are counted Judge 
Florence E. Allen will still be a member 
of the Ohio Supreme Court bench. 
Elected in 1922, she has had the honor 
of being the first—and also the only— 
woman State Supreme Court judge. But 
if the “only,” how fortunate that she is 
Judge Allen, a real leader among women 
in all that concerns citizenship, peace, 
and international good will. 

She is running on a_ non-partisan 
ticket, and is supported by an equal 
number of prominent Republicans and 
Democrats. While many women sup- 
port Judge Allen through a proper loy- 
alty to an able public official, she is cer- 
tainly no longer, if she ever was, a 
‘““woman’s.candidate” in a narrow sense. 
She has a large following among the 
best men of the state. 


An English Entertainer 


MONG those who come from 

England to entertain American au- 
diences is May Elliott Hobbs, an au- 
thority on folk music and an active 
rural social worker. Mrs. Hobbs 
worked with the late Cecil Sharp in the 
English Folk Song and Dance move- 
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ment; she assisted in organizing the 
Women’s Institutes of Great Britain, an 
important agency in rural life, and the 
lectures she comes to deliver reflect both 
lines of interest. 


“India’s Greatest Woman” 


ARLY next month Madame Saro- 

jini Naidu, known as “India’s 
Greatest Woman,” is to visit this coun- 
try for the first time. Co-worker of 
Mahatma Gandhi, an orator of interna- 
tional repute, as well as the author of 
several English works, Madame Naidu 
is the greatest exponent of feminine free- 
dom in India. A Brahmin, she took the 
bold step of marrying a man of a differ- 
ent caste. She served a term as Mayor 
of Bombay, and was also president of 
the India National Congress in 1920. 
After organizing flood relief work in 
Hyberabad she was decorated by King 
Edward with the Gold Kaiser-I-Hind 


medal. 


Congress of Popular Arts 
{ be United States delegate to the 


International Congress of Popular 
Arts which has been called by the Com- 
mittee on International Cooperation of 
the League of Nations, to be held at 
Prague from October 7th to 14th, is 
Elizabeth Burchenal. Miss Burchenal 
is recognized throughout the United 
States and abroad as the sponsor of the 
American folk dance movement in the 
United States, and is chairman of the 
American Folk Dance Society. 

There have been other international 
conferences on art education; but this is 
the first one to be held under the aus- 
pices of the League of Nations, and the 
first one under this name. The others 
were known as International Congresses 
for Art Education. 


Mrs. Lindbergh 


RS. EVANGELINE LIND- 

BERGH, mother of Colonel 
Charles A. Lindbergh, has accepted an 
appointment to act as visiting professor 
of chemistry at the Constantinople 
Woman’s College. Her departure early 
in September was unostentatious, in ac- 
cordance with her averseness to pub- 
licity. Mrs. Lindbergh was accompa- 
nied by Miss Alice Morrow, sister of 
the United States Ambassador to Mex- 
ico, who is to act as hostess at the same 
institution. 


Mrs. Sanger Resigns 
RS. MARGARET SANGER, 


the founder and president of the 
Birth Control League, recently re- 
signed her office, in order to devote her- 
self to the study of methods for reduc- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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THE WoMaAN’s JOURNAL 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
COOPERATIVE SERVICE 


‘*From Those Who Know to Those Who Need’”’ 


HE American girl is Uncle 

Sam’s greatest asset. Within 

her hopes and aspirations, her 

dreams and her ideals, lies the 

future of America. The 
American girl of today is the American 
mother of tomorrow, and a nation is no 
stronger than its mothers. 

The Cooperative Service is receiving 
an increasing number of questions from 
anxious, intelligent mothers regarding 
their daughters. Here is the kind of 
questions we are asked: 

Should I send my daughter to college 
if she isn’t interested in college? 

My daughter has a specific gift or is 
especially interested in one line of study; 
how can she capitalize her gift and how 
can she best prepare for a career? 

My daughter is “artistic” and hates 
the thought of a-business career of any 
kind. What work can she find that will 
be congenial to her, and how can she 
learn and earn at the same time? 

These are real problems, these things 
anxious mothers write to us about, and 
we are glad to help when we can. But 
it is difficult to give concrete help by 
generalizing, for every girl is a separate 
and distinct problem all within herself, 
requiring special study, and individual 
treatment. After all, such problems are 
personal and must be solved by the girl 
herself. The most that any mother can 
do is to counsel, advise and cooperate, 
and even this comes to naught unless 
the girl herself is willing to take an in- 
telligent interest in her own affairs. The 
utmost that this Service can do is to 
give information that may guide mothers 
and their daughters toward clearer 
thinking. 


The National Girl Problem 
foey these girls and their fu- 


ture are personal problems to the 

girls and to their mothers, the 

American girl is a study of national im- 

portance and one that has never yet 
been faced in any real way. 

While the sentimentally inclined prate 

about “protecting the weaker sex,’’ and 


Conducted by IDA CLYDE CLARKE 


members of the Ancient Order of tke 
Clinging Vine repeat the sweet refrain, 
‘“‘Woman’s Place Is in the Home,” the 
big parade of young girls into the ranks 
of wage-earners goes on among the high 
as well as among the low, among the 
rich as well as among the poor. For 
their guidance into the right lines of 
work far more wisdom is needed than 
has yet been made available. 

In reply to a number of questions 
from intelligent, educated mothers in 
fair economic circumstances regarding 
the girl and her career, most authorities 
are agreed on a few general statements. 


This department, resumed after 
the summer vacation, under- 
takes to secure expert answers to 
questions of community interest. 
Make your questions definite, 
direct. They will be answered by 
letter from some one of our co- 
operating organizations, and 
Mrs. Ida Clyde Clarke will com- 
ment on the questions and 
answers together in these pages. 


The girl who is not interested in her 
studies, who has not made average prog- 
ress in high school, and who does not 
want to go to college, should not be sent 
to college. There are other and better 
ways of acquiring education for girls of 
this type. 

No decision regarding a girl’s educa- 
tion, her vocation, or her career, should 
be made without definite regard to what 
she likes and wants to do. Many girls 
have no idea as to what they want to 
do, nor do they even know what they 
ought to want to do. But every girl 
really likes to do one thing or another, 
and this bent often furnishes the key that 
will unlock the door to success and hap- 
piness for her. 

Whatever may be her choice of a ca- 
reer or line of work, her chances of suc- 
cess are increased many-fold if she ac- 
quires a sound academic education, 
which, in every case, should be as com- 


plete as her circumstances will permit. 

And now for a sample of the specific 
questions that have been asked of the 
Service. 


Nature Lover Wants to Earn 
GIRL SCOUT who loves nature 


wants to know if her knowledg: 

and love of flowers, birds, ani- 
mals, etc., will be of service to her in 
earning a living. The friend who passes 
on her inquiry to the Service says: “She 
is a marvel at this kind of work though 
she is only thirteen. She paints every 
new flower she finds, finds out all she 
can about it and keeps a note book on 
her findings. She has a rock garden 
with a variety of wild flowers in it.” 

Dr. O. L. Hatcher, who is an au- 
thority on vocations for girls, and a 
member of the Cooperative Service Vo- 
cational Board, writes as follows: 

“This girl sounds interesting, and if 
her own interests continue to concen- 
trate closely on nature, there will be va- 
rious turns which these tastes can take 
when she is older. I suggest that she 
be allowed to keep these outdoor inter- 
ests reasonably active through school 
and college, but at the same time keep 
up sound academic study through col- 
lege, if college interests her. 

“Into this academic education, even 
in the high-school period, she could put 
the basic study of biology, which would 
prepare her at the right time to begin 
to emphasize flowers or other growing 
things in terms of botany or landscape 
architecture, birds or animals in terms 
of natural history or museum work. 

“Aside from this, summer camps are 
making more and more of nature study 
guidance on the part of their counselors, 
and public and private schools are in- 
cluding it in their curricula. This tend- 
ency seems likely to continue and to 
grow. 

“Girl Scout work itself, of course, 
offers one of the most interesting oppor- 
tunities for young women who love na- 
ture and know how tto interpret it to 
girls to help them to enjoy it.” 
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Plays Worth Giving 


E have found among our readers 

a very vivid interest in dra- 

matics, and there have _ been 
numerous calls for plays that are worth 
giving by home talent in local com- 
munities. A recent inquiry along these 
lines was passed on to the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, 
and this is what the director says: 

“Giving a play is one of the pleasant- 
est ways to raise money for a church, 
school or club enterprise. Wholesome 
entertainment is provided for the com- 
munity. And though there is plenty of 
hard work for every one from leading 
lady to scene-shifter, the fun always out- 
balances the work.” 

One of the main problems confronting 
the amateur group is “What play can 
we give?” ‘Though they want a good 
play they can not afford to pay the roy- 
alty. 

“If you can afford a royalty play by 
all means give one,” is the advice of 
Mrs. Mabel Foote Hobbs, drama con- 
sultant of the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America. Realizing 
that groups can not always afford royal- 
ty plays and that worth-while plays of 
the other type are difficult to find, she 
has compiled a list of more than seventy- 
five of the best non-royalty plays. This 
list will be sent free to any one request- 
ing it. Enclose a two-cent stamp for 
postage. 

This list gives a brief description of 
each play, including the number of 
characters and settings, the price and 
where each may be obtained. Some have 
casts entirely of women and some en- 
tirely of men, though the majority are 
for mixed casts. Every play may be 
easily staged and acted by amateurs. A 
bibliography of short stunts, minstrels, 
and other less formal productions is also 
listed. 

Because of the wide demand for pro- 
grams to celebrate different holidays, a 
recently innovated service of the bureau 
is to prepare a series of holiday bulle- 
tins, on which there is a small charge 
to help meet the cost of preparation. 
Each bulletin contains a one-act play, 
suggestions for music and _ recitations, 
and directions for a party including 
games and refreshments. 


How About Hotel Work? 
CORRESPONDENT from St. 


Louis requests information con- 

cerning the possibility of work 
for women as apartment house mana- 
gers, hostesses or social secretaries in ho- 
tels. 

Diligent inquiry in several directions 
has disclosed no definite ways in which 
women can find work of this kind, other 
than by personal application to owners 
and managers. It is true that many of 


the larger city hotels employ women in 
such capacity. Some of these have 
women’s floors, where general informa- 
tion service is provided. Some have, in 
addition, shopping service and a bureau 
to manage and arrange parties, care for 
and entertain children, plan sightseeing 
or entertainment trips to concerts, thea- 
tres, etc. Such service does offer a wide 
range of opportunity for women who 
like this kind of work, but the best way 
for them to secure positions is to apply 
in person or write to hotels that are 
large enough and progressive enough to 
include service of this character. 


COOPERATING ORGANIZATIONS 


American Association of University 
Women 

American Cu1tp HEALTH Association 

American Social Hygiene Association 

Bureau of Home Economics 

Child Study Association of America 

Children’s Bureau 

Film Bureau 

Foreign Policy Association 

International Association of Police- 
women 

National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 

National Illiteracy Crusade 

National League of Women Voters 

National Municipal League 


National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing 
National Women’s Trade Union 


ague 
Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America 
Women’s Bureau 
Woman’s National Democratic Club 
Women’s National Republican Club 
Woman’s Journal Vocational Guidance 
Board 


All progressive hotel managers are 
open to suggestions as to how they can 
improve their service or make their ho- 
tels more attractive to their patrons. 
Mrs. Lois Pierce Hughes is said to be 
the first woman to convince a hotel 
manager that a woman’s floor would 
pay, as it offers to women guests 
privacy and personal service that is 
pleasing to them. ‘The service she has 
developed on the women’s floor at the 
Hotel McAlpin in New York City is 
now widely known in hotel circles. But 
Mrs. Hughes went to that manager with 
an idea, something new under the sun to 
present, and she believed herself that it 
was a good idea and she made the mana- 
ger see things her way. Any alert busi- 
ness man is likely to give you a hearing 
if you have a new and practical idea to 
present. 

If you like work of this kind and if 
the hotel managers in your city have not 
installed such service tell them about 
Mrs. Hughes and other big hotels that 
have found that a woman’s floor pays. 

The Bureau of Vocational Service 
suggests that our correspondent write to 
the following: Cooperative Apartment 
and Hotel Owners Association, J. Bruce 
Goddard, Manager, 821 West 8th St., 
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Los Angeles; Pacific Coast Record (of- 
ficial magazine for hotels of Pacific 
coast), J. D. Minster, editor, Sun Fi- 
nance Building, San Francisco; Hotel 
Greeters of Southern California, Hotel 
Alexandria; Bert Tack, Secretary, Hotel 
Managers Association, Los Angeles. 


An Engineer in the Making 


HIS question comes from a high: 
school girl in North Dakota. 


Have women an average chance 
for success in the field of engineering? 
A census of colleges as far back as. 
1920 showed that eighty-eight women 
were enrolled in engineering courses. 
The number is far greater now, of 
course. Recently two women have been: 
admitted to the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. Miss Mellon de- 
signs and builds bridges. She is em- 
ployed in the San Francisco office of the: 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Bureau of Public Roads. She is 
a graduate of the Colorado University 
School of Engineering and a member of 
the National Association of Engineers. 

Scotland boasts of a woman marine: 
engineer. Esther Dill of Seattle, Wash- 
ington, is the only woman draughtsman 
employed in the United States Navy. 
She is attached to the Bremerton Navy 
Yard, where she designs and drafts. 
ships’ hulls. Miss E. L. Winterton of 
Reading, England, was awarded the 
Owen Ridley prize for machine con- 
struction several years ago, and also the 
Wells prize for science in 1921-22. 

So I should say that a very ambitious. 
high-school girl in North Dakota would 
choose a very promising field for her life: 
work if she chose engineering. 


A Business Woman’s Budget 


BUSINESS woman asks how 
A much of her income she could 

reasonably spend for dress and 
this is what Elizabeth Osborne, dress: 
expert and lecturer, has answered: 

“Most budget makers allow the busi- 
ness woman who has no one dependent 
upon her twenty-two per cent of her 
yearly income for clothes. This amount 
is divided roughly in this way: forty per 
cent for coats, suits, dresses, skirts, 
sweaters, etc.; twenty-five per cent for 
hats, shoes, and gloves; twenty per cent 
for lingerie and hosiery, and five per 
cent for accessories. 

“This plan does not allow anything 
for upkeep, such as cleaning, pressing, 
etc., nor does it include anything for 
grooming. Both of these are very im- 
portant to the well-dressed woman and 
I believe in slicing off a chunk from the 
fifty per cent allowed for coats and 
dresses for these two items. Simple, in- 
conspicuous models that are right in 
line and color are exactly as good as 
elaborate ones that cost much more. 
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The BOOKSHELF 


HE world has never had a more 

striking example of the enormous 
changes that have come to the lives of 
women than the career of Madame 
Halidé Edib, as told in her memoirs and 
especially in her recent book, “The 
Turkish Ordeal.” 

A well-born woman of old Turkey, 
Madame Edib was one of the leaders ot 
the Nationalist Movement which re- 
sulted in the new Turkey of today. 
After the Great War, while the Allies 
were in possession of Constantinople and 
were discussing driving the Turks from 
Europe, she aroused national feeling 
through street speeches protesting against 
the partition of Turkey. She was pro- 
scribed by the Allies with a price set 
upon her head. She fled in disguise and 
for several years was in the thick of the 
fight for the Turkish Republic. 

She was with the National leaders at 
Angora, and then became a sergeant at- 
tached to the army. She saw all the 
terrible suffering, the unbelievable cruel- 
ties on the part of Turks, Armenians 
and Greeks. In Angora she worked 
side by side with Mustapha Kemal, who 
considered her love of humanity and 
hatred of cruelty a deplorable weakness. 
Finally, when he became dictator, she 
would not accept him, hence her exile 
in England. 

Madame Edib’s appraisal of Musta- 
pha Kemal and her characterization of 
the East versus the West is the most in- 
teresting part of the book. Kemal she 
describes as a man of unbounded vitality, 
shrewd, selfish, unscrupulous, but with 
great courage and gifts of leadership. 

Of the Turk she says he “forgives and 
forgets wrongs and even massacres, but 
he rarely forgets an insult ‘to his self- 
respect.” “If a clash between East and 
West should become a reality, the funda- 
mental cause will be the assumption of 
superiority by the West, and the result- 
ing two codes of justice.” 

The book is a history of the birth of 
the Turkish nation, written by an ardent 
patriot, as well as the thrilling story of 
her own adventures, told by a gifted 
novelist. 


NLY an ability to make herself 
“akin to people . indispen- 
sable to them” could have given Blair 
Niles the strength of heart and purpose 
to write “Condemned to Devil’s Island.” 
And Mrs. Niles has this ability. With- 


out it, this biography of an “unknown 
convict” would have been another jour- 
nalistic stunt, creating admiration only 
for the initiative of the writer, the first 
woman to make a study of this notori- 


With 


cus prison colony. it, she has 





Maristan Chapman, whose first novel is 
a story of the Tennessee mountains, in 
which she lives 


succeeded in her purpose, the drama- 
tization of the universal problem of the 
criminal. 

She does this in a simple narrative 
style as she follows her young burglar, 
Michel, from the time he sets sail on 
the convict ship, through his years of 
imprisonment in the steaming inferno 
of the penal colony, to his “liberation,” 
which is an exile without hope. 

It would seem that the book, wrought 
out of first-hand knowledge and com- 
passion, could not be ignored by those 
in France responsible for maintaining 
a system that, in the name of justice, 
protection of society and the rehabilita- 
tion of the criminal, perpetrates the 
infamy she describes. 


BOOK of special charm for read- 

ing aloud .is “The Happy Moun- 
tain,” a first novel by Maristan Chap- 
man. It is a story, slight and simple in 
plot, of a young Tennessee mountaineer 
who decided to go “outland” and see 
what the world was like; of his long 
journey on foot, his impressions of town 
life, and his swift, impulsive return. 
Much of the charm of the book lies in 


the language. Naturally, the characte:s 
use the archaic English of the moun- 
tains, and in order to avoid too sharp a 
contrast between their dialect and her 
own narrative, Mrs. Chapman has told 
the story in a skilful modification of the 
mountain speech. Another element in 
its charm is the sensitiveness of author 
and characters to the beauty of sunset 
and dawn on the heights, of wood smoke 
in the deep valleys. Maristan Chap- 
man, born on the edge of this mountain 
country, came back to her hills after 
busy years that included war work and 
marriage to an engineer. Back in Ten- 
nessee, she and her husband traveled for 
two years in a house-car of the husband’s 
designing, working and writing, and 
settled in “a down gone barn of a 
house,” where the novel was written. 


MONG the popular serial writers, 

Margaret Culkin Banning is grad- 
ually reaching the top notch. She has 
the technique of the old favorites— 
Kathleen Norris, Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart, and the rest of the high paid busy 
group who are forever turning out 
stories where romance and excitement 
are at the boiling point in each instal- 
ment. ‘To this clever trick Mrs. Ban- 
ning adds bright characterization, sound, 
well-tailored plots, swift tempo, sincerity 
and (her own specialty) a modern touch. 
She is not averse to having her heroine 
join the League of Women Voters, lead 
civic reform in the Woman’s Club, or 
even set up a bookshop. 

“Money of Her Own,” Mrs. Ban- 
ning’s latest novel, is all about a young 
man who, after several false starts, 
settles down in a mid-Western town to 
an advertising job with prospects, and 
then marries a girl of extravagant tastes 
and little money. Love runs fairly 
smoothly while they struggle along on 
husband’s salary, but when the wife is 
left a big surprise inheritance by her 
uncle, and can indulge her desires, hus- 
band becomes humiliated as the mate of 
a rich wife, and love runs amuck. In 
the end, she loses most of her money and 
he earns his way to success, so of course 
they live happily ever after. 

It is very light fiction, slightly pre- 
posterous, frankly commercial, wholly 
conventional. But don’t scorn it alto- 
gether unless you always read for that 
nth degree of stimulation and deep, 
original meaning. “Money of /ler 
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Accounting 
Actuarial Mathematics 
Agriculture 
Algebra 
American Government 
American History 
American Literature 
Applied Grammar 
Art 
French, Italian,S panish 
Astronomy 
Banking 
Biblical Literature 
Greek New Testament 
Biology 
Bookkeeping 
Botany 
Boy Scouting 
Budgets 
Business Administration 
Business English 
Business Law 
Business Mathematics 
Business Organization 
Business Statistics 
Calculus 
Chemistry 
Child Psychology 
Children’s Literature 
Christianity, History of 
Classics 
Community Organiza- 
tion 
Composition 
Dramatic, Elementary 
English,College,French, 
Italian, Latin Prose, 
Lyric Poetry, Public 
Speech, Spanish 
Contemporary Novel 
Cost Accounting 
Descriptive Geometry 
Drafting 
Drama 
Dramatic Composition, 
French, Italian 
Drawing and Painting 
Economics 
Economic Geography 
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i occa courses have been prepared by our in- 
structors to meet the special requirements of 
study at home by individuals or groups. While all 
basic material essential to the full understanding 
of each subject is fully covered, sufficient elasticity 
is allowed to permit adaptation to the individual 
needs of each student. Everyone who enrolls for a 
Columbia course is personally instructed by a mem- 
ber of the University teaching staff. 


~ The University will send on request full infor- 
mation about these home study courses. A coupon 
is printed below for your convenience. If you care 
to write a letter briefly outlining your educational 
interests our instructors may be able to offer help- 
ful suggestions. Mention subjects which are of in- 
terest to you, even if they are not listed here because 
additions to the courses offered are made from time 
to time. 
HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY COURSES 
| yeni University Home Study Department 
has prepared courses covering the equivalent 
of four years of High School study. This complete 
High School or College Preparatory training is 
available to those who cannot conveniently under- 
take class room work. We shall be glad to send you 
our special bulletin. 














Economic History of the 
United States 

English 

English Literature 
Essay Writing 
European History 
Finance 

Fire Insurance 

French 

Geometry 

German 

Government 

Grammar 

Greek 

Harmony 

History 
American, Christian 
Church, European 
Italian 

Juvenile Story Writing 
Laber Problems 

Latin 

Literature 
American, Biblical, 
Classical, Comparative, 
Contemporary, English, 
French, Greek, Italian, 
Juvenile, Latin, Spanish 
MagazineArticle Writing 
Manufactured Gas 
Marketing 

Mathematics 
Mechanical Drawing 

Personnel Administra- 
tien 

Philosophy 

Photoplay Composition 

Poetry 

Politics 

Portuguese 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 


University Extension—Home Study Department, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me full information about Columbia University Home 
Study Courses. I am interested in the following subject: 
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Psychology 

Psychology in Business 
Psychology of Child- 
hood 

Public Health 

Public Speaking 
Religion 

Romance Languages 

Secretarial Studies 

Short Story Writing 

Slide Rule 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Structural Drafting 


‘Typewriting, etc., etc. 
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If you are 
interested in 
education 


read 


AN ADVENTURE 
WITH CHILDREN 


The Biography of a Progressive 
School 


By Mary H. Lewis 


An experiment in education told 
in an informal style. John Dewey 
said of it, “It was in my opinion 
one of the two or three outstand- 
ing experiments in elementary 
education in this country.” J/lus- 
trated. $1.50. 


THE DANISH 
FOLK SCHOOL 


Its Influence on the Life of 
Denmark and the North 


By Olive Dame Campbell 


A sympathetic portrayal of the 
high average rural life and edu- 
cation in Denmark and the great 
significance they might have as 
an example for our rural schools. 
Illustrated, $2.00. 


THE PARENT- 
TEACHER 
ASSOCIATION 
AND ITS WORK 


By Julian Butterworth 


This book is based on a study of 
the activities, objectives, and or- 
ganizations of 797 local parent- 
teacher associations found in 
nine states. It is a scientific, 
unbiased discussion of the value 
of this work. $1.25. 


The Macmillan Company 


New York Chicago Dallas 
Boston Atlanta San Francisco 

















Own” has all the aforesaid virtues of 
Mrs. Banning’s art. It is a diverting 
story. 


ATURAL love of music is a com- 

mon inheritance, says Archibald 
T. Davison, assistant professor of music 
in Harvard University, in his book, 
“Music Education in America,” but it 
is too often strangled instead of being 
developed by our education. While the 
United States stands first of any nation 
in lavish support of music, he finds 
most of us ignorant of the best music, 
or indifferent, and sometimes even hos- 
tile. The average man, especially, likes 
jazz or a sentimental ballad, but con- 
siders classical music “highbrow” and 
boring. 

Professor Davison blames most of 
this on the teaching of music, which he 
finds haphazard and without standards, 
many teachers themselves lacking culti- 
vated tastes and having little acquain- 
tance with masterpieces. Too much 
time is given to technique and to sight 
reading by note, and too little to the 
development of a love for the beautiful. 
Music lessons bore children; instead 
they should give them a keen desire to 
help make music themselves, with the 
ability to do so in some degree, and 
especially give a basis for real musical 
taste. 

The author has definite ideas about 
what the teaching of music should be. 
He would have musical taste and fa- 
miliarity with good music cultivated 
from the elementary schools through 
secondary and high schools, so that 
when a student reaches college he has 
a background for further study. Cul- 
ture, he says, demands an acquaintance 
with the symphonies of Brahms and 
Beethoven as much as with the dramas 
of Shakespeare. 


EVEN months after publication, the 

biography of “Disraeli,” written by 
André Maurois, headed the list of non- 
fiction best sellers. And one can readily 
imagine that it might continue to hold 
such a place indefinitely. For this is no 
book of the moment, but one whose ab- 
sorbing interest will gather in new read- 
ers long after its vogue has passed; .a 
book to be kept and reread. The story 
of the Jew who in young manhood saw 
the post of British Prime Minister as his 
goal, and held to his ambition through a 
career marked by the most vivid con- 
trasts of defeat and success, until it was 
richly realized, is as vivid as any novel. 
There is the story of his early struggles, 
mingled with an extravagance that kept 
him in perpetual debt; the drama of his 
stormy ups and downs in Parliament, 
from the uproar of prejudice that 
greeted his first speech, to his sweeping 
triumph as Prime Minister, and_be- 
yond; the colorful picture of the society 
in which he shone—always spectacularly 
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A vindication 
of 
WOMAN’S ROLE 
IN SOCIETY 


Here is a new view of history 
showing women as responsible 
for the world’s social progress 


THE 
MOTHERS 


by 
Robert Briffault 


“To the feminist it offers proof that ‘this 
man-made world’ is but a degeneration from 
an earlier matriarchal society and gives to 
woman a preeminent role in the evolution of 
the human race.” 

—Presbyterian Magazine 

“This is an elaborate study of primitive hu- 
man institutions. Among the subjects dealt 
with are the evolution of motherhood, the 
primitive human group, the Motherhood, the 
matriarchal phase in civilized societies, primi- 
tive division of labor between the sexes, the 
institution of marriage, group marriage and 
sexual communism, promiscuity and individual 
marriage, the selection of a husband and the 
acquisition of a wife, the social evolution of 
monogamic marriage, taboo, the totem, the 
witch, and the priestess, the Lord of the 
women, primitive cosmic religion, the magical 
origin of queens, the great mothers, holy 
matrimony, modesty, purity, and romance. Ac- 
cording to the author the basis on which the 
present patriarchal society has been reared is 
matriarchal.”’ 

—Christian Advocate 

“These three large volumes constitute a 
brilliantly written and exhaustive study of the 
origins of human society. With skill and 
wide scholarship this noted archeologist and 
historian marshals a vast amount of data re- 
garding social customs of ancient peoples in 
support of the matriarchal theory, which he 


believes is the basis of social evolution.”’ 
—The Booklist 


Published in three royal octavo volumes 


Price $20.00 a set 


At your bookstore or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue New York 


DALLAS ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
Boston 
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dressed, with the black curls that af- 
fronted conservative Britain arranged 
with deliberate care; there is the touch- 
ing account of his devotion to his elderly 
wife, Mary Anne, and his dependence on 
women’s friendships. And with it all 
there is a fascinating picture of the po- 
litical life of England during his life- 
time—from 1840 to 1881—a period of 
great events, of intricate shifts in party 
policies, and finally of the long drawn 
out rivalry between Disraeli and Glad- 
stone. Maurois, well known as the author 
of Shelley’s Life (“Ariel’’) is plainly 
charmed by this colorful personality, 
and brings all of his own charm of writ- 
ing to a congenial task. The splendid 
English translation is made by Hamish 
Miles. 


ESPECT for the human machine 

is one of the watchwords of the 
age, but like many other watchwords, 
its meaning becomes dulled with use. 
To find it suddenly reinvested with 
meaning is the experience of those who 
read Dr. Logan Clendening’s book 
“The Human Body.” Intended pri- 
marily for laymen, it has received en- 
thusiastic endorsement from prominent 
physicians and biologists. Its plan is 
simple. Beginning with a chapter on 
the normal human body, it goes on to 
discuss heredity and environment, the 
structure of the cells, and then, as in 
all other works on this subject, the 
muscles, the bones, the digestion, the 
respiratory system, the blood and the 
nerves, and closes with chapters on the 
relation of mind to body, the reproduc- 
tive mechanism, and the elements of 
pathology. But unlike the majority of 
books on physiology, it is written in a 
style that makes a veritable adventure of 
reading; it is illustrated, not only with 
interesting drawings and reproductions 
of old prints, but with fascinating anec- 
dotes from medical history, and its au- 
thor never forgets that the human 
machine is a human being too. 


OOKS scheduled for early review 

include: “The New Russia,’ by 
Dorothy Thompson (Holt)—“Harold 
the Webbed,” by Trader Horn (Simon 
& Schuster) —“Creative Evolution,” a 
collection by Frances Mason (Macmil- 
lan)—“Children,’ by Edith Wharton 
(Houghton Mifflin) —“Susan B. An- 
thony,” by Rheta Childe Dorr (Stokes) 
—‘How to Talk,’ by Clapp and Kane 





The Turkish Ordeal: Century, New York, 
1928; $4.00. 

Condemned to Devil’s Island: Harcourt, 
Brace, New York, 1928; $3.00. 

The Happy Mountain: Viking Press, New 
York, and issued as the Book of the Month 
by the Literary Guild, $1928; $2.50. 

Money of Her Own: Harper, New York, 
1928; $2.00. 

Disraeli: Appleton, New York, 1928; $3.00. 

The Human Body: Knopf, New York, 
1928; $5.00. 
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DO YOU KNOPF that less than 70 years ago— 


A man could give away his wife’s children, even an unborn child? 
No woman, without a man, was admitted to a restaurant or hotel? 


No married woman had a legal right to any money she earned? 


The amazing life-story of “the woman who 
changed the mind of a nation” is told in 


SUSAN B. ANTHONY 


By RHETA CHILDE DORR 





woman. 


Author of “A Woman of Fifty” 


Every woman who goes to college or holds a good job, every woman 
lawyer, doctor, professor, scientist, every woman released from an in- 
tolerable marriage bond; every mother with power to protect her chil- 
dren; every woman who votes, owes it in large part to Susan B. An- 
thony, who at the age of 33, an obscure school teacher, swore to change 
the mind of the ruling class of men as to the barbarous position of 


At your bookshop, $5.00 
FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Publishers of the best-selling “Beau Ideal,” “Brook Evans,” and “The Strange 
Case of Miss Annie Spragq.” 








Just off the press: 


HE active woman of affairs 

will find in this new book, 
practical suggestions that she 
can apply whenever she speaks 
in any of the countless situa- 
tions of her daily life. In one 
comprehensive volume it pro 
vides the essentials of a com- 
plete course in effective speak- 
ing, based on the authors’ 
many years of successful experience in coaching hun- 
dreds of mature nen and women whose responsibilities 
require them to speak with more than ordinary ability 
and skill. 

PARTIAL CONTENTS: Part 1. Your Personal 
Problem. Analyzing your own needs. Practical 
methods for developing your own powers. 

Part 11. Meeting the Responsibilities of Your Cali- 
ing. Difference between business and social conversa- 
Conversations between employer and employee. 

Part 111. Your Social and Prof | Relati 
Your Club. Committee work. Meetings. Parliamen- 
tary practice. 

Part 1V. Your Private Hours. 








Your family circle. 
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How to Talk 


by John Mantle Clapp 


eLecturer on Speech, New York University; formerly Professor of ’ 
English, Illinois College, Indiana University, Lake Forest College. ; 


and Edwin A. Kane 
Instructor in Public Speaking, College of the City of New York. 


The Ronald Press Company, Publishers 
15 East 26th Street, New York 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, 15 East 26th St., 


Send me, delivery charges prepaid, a copy of Clapp-Kane’'s 
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Social conversation. Telling a story. Reading for bet- 
ter command of speech. 

Part V. Public Speaking. The occasion. Substance 
of your “=~ ae ae waty to _. Facing your 

‘orm: ress, ersuasion. 

address. Festive occasions. — 

Part Vi. Details of Techmique. The words yo 
Enunciation. Pronunciation. Simple ways to develop 
precision, Overcoming foreign accents and local dia- 
lects. Improving your voice and bearing. Practical 
exercises, 

SENT FOR 5 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 

44, — a ed describe this 647-page 

ap ou need to hold a co; 

of the book itself in your hands to decide whether 
you wilt und it of value. Were willing to have you 
base your decision on your reading of any one 
Fill in and mail the coupon below and 
the book will be sent you without advance payment, 
delivery charges prepaid by us. Keep it five days. 
‘hen, if you like it, send us $5.00, otherwise send 
it back without obligation. 
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(Ronald Press)—“All Kneeling,’ by 
Anne Parish (Harper). 

Also on one end of the November 
Bookshelf there will be a collection of 
Children’s Books, reviewed by Evelyn 
O’Connor, who is a reader for the 
“Bookshelf for Boys and Girls.” 








By 
Dorothy 
Thompson 


(Mrs. SINCLAIR LEwIs) 


THE NEW 
RUSSIA 


“Certainly one of the most en- 
tertaining, as well as fair and 
comprehensive views of Soviet 
Russia yet written from the out- 








side.” Arthur Ruhl, N. Y. Her- 
ald Tribune, for years a corre- 
spondent in Russia. ° 


“Far and away the best book in 
English on the subject. Miss 
Thompson sees and understands 
things she doesn’t necessarily 
sympathize with and recognizes 
their inner efficiency and co- 
hesion.”—Prince D. S$. Mirsky, 
Professor of Russian Literature, 
King’s College, London. 


Illustrated, $3.00 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
One Park Avenue New York 





























What sort of President 
will Herbert Hoover make? 


You will find the answer in 





WHO'S 
HOOVER? 


By WILLIAM HARD 


“A great deal about the man that is 
new and important. Told dramati- 
cally, a genuine picture, a real char- 
acterization.’”—N. Y. Sun. $2.50. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


44§ Fourth Avenue New York 











Campaign Literature 
T HE Republican Information Bu- 


reau for Women offers the follow- 

ing leaflets for the use of women’s or- 
ganizations: 

“We Women Want Herbert Hoover,” by 
Alice Ames Winter. 

“Mrs. Herbert Hoover—American Through 
and Through,” by Zoe Beckley. 

“Herbert Hoover as Women See Him,” by 
Charlotte Kellogg. 

“A Woman Looks at Hoover,’ by Kath- 
leen Norris. 

“What’s the Matter With Hoover?” by 
Katherine Dayton. 

“What Every Woman Wants to Know 
About Tariff,” by Anna Steese Richardson. 

“Chronological Biographical Sketch of 
Herbert Hoover.” 

“Hoover on Teaching and Education.” 


This literature will be mailed free 
to any one sending her name and com- 
plete address to the Women’s Informa- 
tion Bureau, Republican National Com- 
mittee, Barr Building, Washington, 
1S 


ROM Democratic National Head- 
quarters at 1775 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., this list is offered free: 


“What Everybody Wants to Know About 
Alfred E. Smith.” 

“Van Dyke’s Letter to the 
World.” 

“A Woman Looks at Smith,” by Ida Tar- 
bell. 

“Labor Record of Alfred E. Smith.” 

“The Marshall Letter.” 

“Governor Smith’s Speech of Acceptance.” 

“Education Record of Alfred E. Smith.” 

“Some Reasons Why I Am for Governor 
Smith,” by Nellie Tayloe Ross. 


New York 


Mrs. Willebrandt 
(Continued from page 18) 


Government’s contention as presented 
by Mrs. Willebrandt’s office. 

The number of tax cases has increased 
within the last year. Already more 
cases have been assigned to Mrs. Wille- 
brandt for presentation during the forth- 
coming Supreme Court term than had 
been assigned her at this time last year. 

She initiated the movement for a Fed- 
eral industrial institution for women 
which led to the present women’s build- 
ing at Alderson, West Virginia, and 
has actively furthered the plan for tak- 
ing care at the reformatory at Chille- 
cothe, Ohio, of first offenders, young 
men between seventeen and _ thirty. 
These, and the other three Federal 
penitentiaries, at Leavenworth, Atlanta 
and McNeil Island, Washington, are 
under her jurisdiction. 

Part of her job, and a large and im- 
portant part, consists of the prosecution 
of cases brought under the Volstead law, 
and she is, on the authority of several of 
the most prominent bootleggers in the 


United States, certainly the great- 
est single interruption to their ac- 
tivities with which they have been 
confronted. 
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Annoyingly resourceful, and  com- 
pletely incorruptible, they find her. 
“We had,” one of them lamented, 
“everything fixed all along the line, and 
everybody, until we got to Mrs. Wille- 
brandt. And there the whole works 
broke down. She can’t be fixed.” 

She went into action personally in 
1922 against the combination known as 
the Big Four, those Savannah cases 
which were perhaps the most far-reach- 
ing and important of any of the liquor 
cases she has handled—and won—for 
the Government during her seven years 
in office. Compared to these, and dozens 
of other cases, the night club cases in 
New York, and the “private homes” 
recently padlocked in Minneapolis, are 
routine affairs of comparatively minor 
importance. And neither campaign was 
instigated nor directed by her. 

There is cooperation in the matter 
of legal advice and assistance between 
her office and that of the prohibition di- 
vision of the Treasury, but investigations 
are made and raids ordered by the latter, 
not the former, which is charged only 
with the responsibility for prosecution 
after that stage of the proceedings is 
reached. 

To present the Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of prohibition en- 
forcement in the light of a modern 
Carrie Nation, brandishing a padlock 
instead of a hatchet, is as absurd as it is 
inaccurate. Law enforcement officer 
she is; fanatic she is not. 

She had nothing to do with the mak- 
ing of the Volstead law, and her opin- 
ion concerning it has nothing to do with 
her sworn duty to enforce it. Whether 
in its every detail she approves of the 
law or not—and there are those who 
say she is too good a lawyer to regard it 
with the unmitigated enthusiasm felt by 
its most fervent advocates—she approves 
still less of the contention that it should 
not be or cannot be enforced. Of that 
idea she is thoroughly intolerant. In 
the attempt to break it down are leagued, 
as she has had reason to know, the 
worst elements in the underworld of 
the great cities of the country. Against 
these she is fighting, and will continue 
to fight. But she makes a clean fight, 
within the rules. No guerrilla warfare 
is hers, or ignoring of the just rights of 
others. In law observance, she deeply 
believes, lies the only liberty there is. 
And scrupulously she practices what she 
preaches. 

An unpopular law, if indeed it is un- 
popular, can be changed or repealed. If 
the people do not want the law enforced, 
she would tell you, let them change it, 
or repeal it. She might even remind 
you, though she probably would not, 
that the surest way to bring about 
amendment of an unpopular law is to 
enforce it. 

In the meantime, her duty as a citi- 
zen, as an Assistant Attorney General, 
is clear. 
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| his advertisement was paid for by women who, differing in race, creed and political party, are one in the belief that it 
is the clear duty and high privilege of American womanhood to elect Herbert Hoover President of the United States. 
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The Woman's Club of Raleigh, South Carolina, which covers the cost of upkeep by 


letting out its entire upper floor in apartments 


Making the Clubhouse Pay 


By JEAN WHITBY 


This is a Service Department for clubhouse executives. 


Articles have 


been published on clubhouse dining-rooms, kitchens, auditoriums, financing, 
etc. The article this month is presented in response to frequent inquiries 


about how clubhouses are made to pay. 


Readers are invited at any time to 


send in questions for answer through this department, and are urged to 


contribute their own experiences. 


TTARTING a clubhouse is one 
thing; keeping it going is an- 
other. And of the two under- 
takings, the latter perhaps lays 
the greater tax on the resource- 
fulness of the organization. ‘The ques- 
tion that gives pause to the far-looking 
leader who has seen the vision of a 
home for her club is not so much how 
the building can be built, that hangs on 
a more or less set financial procedure, 
but how, when finished, furnished and 
moved into, it can be made to pay. 

The difficulties that discourage the 
aspirations of many groups of organized 
women toward club ownership are real 
enough; yet the ledgers of woman’s 
clubdom are lightened with accounts of 
successful clubhouse operation. Untold 
numbers of them are going along stead- 
ily from year to year, meeting all costs 
and even earning an appreciable sur- 
plus. 

Their achievement has drawn little 
upon masculine experience. Men choose 
too direct a way, fixing their dues gen- 
erally to cover expenses, regardless of 
the fanciness of the figure. The dues 
of women’s clubs, on the other hand, 
are proudly and notably small and their 
endeavor is to keep them so. Among 


women, therefore, recourse usually must 
be had to other means to eke out the 
revenue from membership fees. The 
woman’s way is the more tedious, but 
it offers the advantage of putting club 
life within easier reach; and it has been 
known to work where man’s way has 
not. ‘Take, for instance, the story of 
the Winnetka (Illinois) Woman's Club, 
whose $60,000 structure began as a 
men’s clubhouse. When the men’s club 
failed, the women took the building 
over, raised $10,000 to remodel it and 
in eight years paid off the mortgage 
and owned the building clear. 

There are some women’s clubs, it is 
true, that depend upon dues entirely to 
bear the running expenses of the club- 
house. This may be managed, however, 
without violation of the modest dues 
principle, if the membership is suffi- 
ciently large. A six-dollar fee, for ex- 
ample, paid by the 850 members of the 
Woman’s Club of Englewood, New 
Jersey, keeps up the clubhouse, leaving 
the $4,000 to $5,000 earned yearly from 
running the high school lunch-room to 
be devoted to education and _ philan- 
thropy. 

The prevailing tendency in the financ- 
ing of women’s clubhouses these days 
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is to make the building pay for itself, as 
far as possible, through restaurant prof- 
its and rentals. The Wichita Falls 
(Texas) Woman's Forum has just fin- 
ished its first year in its new home with 
all expenses paid and $1,000 left over, 
thanks to the earning capacity of the 
building. In nine months $1,275 was 
cleared on operation of the tea-room. 
Half-of this went to the club hostess 
and half into the treasury, which also 
received $1,457 from rental of the au- 
ditorium and the smaller auditorium, 
as against upkeep costs of little over 
$1,000. 

“If many clubs could know that,” 
wrote Mrs. Ben G. Oneal, president, 
in submitting this report, “they would 
not hesitate to build.” 

This club has a membership of twelve 
hundred women and charges dues of $5. 

The Woman's Century Club of Se- 
attle, with four hundred members pay- 
ing $10 dues, reports a fine income from 
its tearoom, ballroom and clubrooms, 
but the prosperity of this organization 
is chiefly owing to the little theater 
within its building. With an orchestra 
pit and a projecting room on the bal- 
cony and a seating capacity of five hun- 
dred, it is the only place of its kind 
available in the city and therefore is in 
constant demand for concerts, musicales 
and dramatics. <A printed handbill gives 
notice to the public that this theater 
may be had during the daytime and 
evening for $70; for the evening alone 
and one rehearsal, $50; for the morn- 
ing and afternoon, $25; for profit-shar- 
ing evening events, $15, and for profit- 
sharing afternoon events, $10. Extra 
rehearsals are charged at the rate of $5 
each. The ballroom, tearoom and kitch- 
en, which together can take care of 
a hundred dancing couples or a hun- 
dred tables of cards, are rented for $25 
for the evening and $20 for the after- 
noon; and for the tearoom alone $10 
is charged for single events and $8 for 
each of a series. 

The provision of private living quar- 
ters, in addition to public rooms that 
may be rented out for meetings, enter- 
tainments and the like, has furnished a 
lucrative source of income for some 
clubs. This method of financing has 
worked particularly well in Raleigh, 
North Carolina. When the Woman's 
Club there outgrew the old residence it 
had made over into a clubhouse and 
set about building for itself, it had the 
forethought to construct the entire up- 
per floor in apartments that the lower 
floor might be maintained for the seven 
hundred members on $3 dues. ‘The 
eight two-room apartments and one 
single apartment yield a steady income 
of $500 a month, which has been found 
to cover upkeep costs for the entire 
house. 

To auditorium, meeting rooms and 
apartments for rent the Cliffside Park 
Woman’s Club of Grantwood, New 
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Jersey, adds garages; and from these 
sources it clears some $1,600 revenue 
a year. ‘The seventy-two members of 
this club have succeeded in making such 
a go of their $4,000 building that re- 
cently the $10 dues were halved. 

The clubhouse that is to produce 
enough revenue to support itself must 
have been built right. But it must also 
be maintained right. Courage well 
mixed with wisdom in making addi- 
tional expenditures may mean the dif- 
ference between failure and success in 
the well-planned clubhouse. It is often 
these “extras” that determine the ap- 
peal of the place. 

A particularly inspiring tale of suc- 
cess attained thus is told by the Twen- 
tieth Century Club of Reno, Nevada. 
When Mrs. Frank Ellis Humphrey 
came to the presidency two years ago, 
she found a tottering organization from 
which members of long standing were 
dropping away, because, they said, they 
were worn out working for money. 
Immediately the new president con- 
cluded that something must be done to 
popularize the club and in the new 
clubhouse she saw the means. At that 
time it boasted in the way of fittings 
only chairs in the auditorium and dishes 
to serve a hundred people, and no funds 
were in sight for additional equipment ; 
vet she proposed to make it so attrac- 
tive that every woman in town would 
want to join and the rest of Reno 
would want to adopt it as a civic cen- 
ter. No sooner had a debt of $2,000 
been incurred in this cause and the 
second-class cateress exchanged for one 
commanding a tripled salary than re- 
sults began to be seen. Applications 
for membership multiplied. Fraternities 
and sororities from the university came 
there to hold banquets and dances. The 
Rotarians, Kiwanians and Lions used 
its accommodations, and fashion favored 
it for card parties and luncheons. 

The monthly running expenses of be- 
tween $250 and $300 were met without 
dificulty, and in less than six months 
the new furnishings had been paid for 
and extra dishes and silver bought. 
Before the year was out $3,700 had 
been invested in permanent improve- 
ments. During the following year 
a $2,000 grand piano was bought 
and the club debt was reduced $2,500. 
Rental of the whole clubhouse for an 
evening brings in $35 and $25 for an 
afternoon, members obtaining it for 
half price; and every month a dancing 
party, netting usually $50, is held, and 
acard party, on which $100 is generally 
cleared. These card parties are run by 
a committee of thirty women, one mem- 
ber serving only once during the sea- 
son and each contributing $1.50 to 
cover refreshments, so that the table 
money, $2 each, is clear. 

_ In different clubs, different sources of 
come may be looked to as the main 
means of support, but those that have 
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attained the most striking financial suc- 
cess usually engage in a variety of prof- 
itable enterprises. The Woman’s Club 
of Atlanta last year added to dues, at 
$15, collected from its membership of 
eight hundred, $2,000 earned by the 
house committee on the auditorium, ban- 
quet hall, swimming pool and catering 
department; more than $1,500 earned 
by the various departments; $1,000 pro- 
ceeds of life insurance; $500 from a 
bazaar and $200 from a dance. ‘The 
result was that the income almost 
doubled the expense account, leaving a 
profit for the year of more than $10,- 
000. Likewise, the Women’s City Club 
of Boston ended the fiscal year in 1927 
with a surplus of more than $11,000. 
Fifteen-dollar dues from the five thou- 
sand members were insufficient by them- 
selves to meet the $87,000 expenses for 
the year; but $5,629 from rentals, 
$3,176 from interest, $2,360 from the 
sale of a guide to “shops and service,” 
$1,091 from the restaurant, and so on, 
brought the total income past $98,000. 
Benefit performances of one kind and 
another, shops, rummage sales, book 
sales, food sales and bazaars figure in 
the revenue items of other clubs. 
Whatever the means or combination 
of means employed to make accounts 
balance, it has been the common experi- 
ence of women’s clubs whose courage 
has risen to the need and desire for 
homes of their own that wise planning, 
faithful toil and cooperation are requi- 
site to keep a club building going. But 
those that have- managed it agree the 
clubhouse is worth all the effort it costs, 
and some say a thousand times more. 


The photographs illustrating the article on 
the Ebell Club of Los Angeles last month 
were used by courtesy of the Ebell Magazine. 
Through inadvertence the credit line was 
omitted. 
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Dangers of the Great Indoors 
The First in a New Series of Health Articles 


By GULIELMA F. ALsoP 
Physician at Barnard College 


N reading the lives of some of the 

modern adventurers and pioneers, 

one is forcibly struck by their im- 

munity to sickness while in the 

wilds, and by their immediate suc- 
cumbing to a serious illness upon their 
return to civilization. Stefansson, who 
lived for five years upon floating ice in 
the Arctic, eating only what his rifle 
brought him, fell a victim to pneumonia 
upon his return to Fort Worth. Mc- 
Govern, in his book “To Lhasa in Dis- 
guise,” describes his various discomforts 
and adventures, including the coating of 
grease and dirt that became his body 
clothing, and at the same time his per- 
fect good health and fitness until he 
took his first bath upon his return to 
civilization. He also caught pneumonia. 
Gertrude Bell, in her letters, portrays 
herself as a woman of _ indomitable 
health, vigor and endurance while she 
lived her roaming, adventurous life, 
out in the open, often eighteen hours at 
a stretch in the saddle; but after her 
war work, which was indoor office work 
accompanied by worry and strain, she 
began to have frequent colds and com- 
plained constantly of an_ increasing 
fatigue. She died in the prime of her 
life from the infections of her indoor 
occupation. These instances but serve 
to remind us that mankind is made for 
the jungles and the wide open spaces, 
and that the race is equipped to thrive 
under all kinds of hardships except a 
quiet, sedentary, indoor life. No out- 
of-door hazard can equal the hazard to 
health of the modern indoor office job. 

It seems simple and safe, this indoor 
office job. The rooms are clean and 
well-ventilated. The workers have 
regulated hours of work. ‘They eat 
well-cooked meals of vitamins and 
roughage. They bathe constantly. And 
yet colds, sinusitis, mastoiditis, bronchi- 
tis, pneumonia and meningitis are on 
the increase. Also for the last ten years 
the death rate from tuberculosis for 
girls between fifteen and twenty-five 
has been stationary instead of continu- 
ing to decrease. It is well for mankind 
to realize that it is confronting a new 
danger. 

Now the strange thing about the dan- 
gers that have confronted humanity is 
that humanity has conquered and _ per- 
sisted. The dangers have been abol- 
ished and a new strength has _ been 
added to the race. 

At present this process is taking place. 


The sedentary life is being combated 
on every side, by shorter hours of work, 
by dancing classes in the evening, by 
rhythmics, squash, indoor tennis, or 
swimming; by the growing national 
tendency to take a country week-end 
with golf and more tennis; by the ever- 
growing interest in the ideals of bodily 
beauty and fitness of figure. Both es- 
thetics and ‘athletics are fighting the 
sedentary life danger. Besides, an un- 
conscious folk adaptation is taking place. 
A thin, wiry type is developing, carry- 
ing the minimum of muscular develop- 
ment for bodily functioning. ‘This type 
is able to stand hours in an office, men- 
tal work and worry far better than a 
more muscular, robust type. But this 
type runs the danger of overdoing the 
nervous adaptation and underdoing the 
muscular development necessary for 
successful body functions. It also tends 
to be irritable, not to say cranky and 
pessimistic—great drawbacks to happi- 
ness and health. 

To be consistently successful, sufhi- 
ciently vigorous muscles must be de- 
veloped to keep the body running with- 
out a hitch. This development must be 
consciously effected by the city office 
worker. It will not take care of itself. 
A definite muscular schedule must be 
laid out at the beginning of the fall sea- 
son and then it should be consistently 
carried out. 


MORNING daily dozen, taking 
from four to ten minutes, accord- 
ing to the time and needs of each 

individual, a daily walk out-of-doors of 
not less than one hour, and two periods 
of violent exercise a week, constitute a 
good muscular schedule for maintaining 
health during a winter of housed office 
work. The violent exercise is of course 
best taken out-of-doors, as horseback-rid- 
ing, hiking or skating; but violent exer- 
cise taken in a cool, well-aired gymnas- 
ium or dancing room is the next best 
thing. 

Some such health program of exer- 
cise should be followed throughout a 
woman’s lifetime. If at first she does 
not enjoy exercise but nevertheless per- 
severes, she will find that she will have 
a twofold reward, not only in the glow- 
ing vitality of her body, but also in an 
increasing pleasure in games and sports 
and exercise itself. The mental state 
of a well-exercised body is quite differ- 
ent from the mental state of a seden- 
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tary bocy, and the emotional tone of 
the well-exercised body is tar rosier than 
that of the sedentary body. 

Youth of the body depends upon an 
elasticity. of all the tissues. Exercise, 
by the breaking down of worn-out tis- 
sues and the building up of fresh tis- 
sues, keeps the body young and elastic. 
Digestion, absorption and_ elimination 
are carried on to perfection. Auto-in- 
toxication is unknown. Work is easy. 
All these pleasant results would be but 
natural by-products of living, did man- 
kind and womankind still live in the 
open: but the indoor worker must defi- 
nitely and resolutely supply, outside of 
her office work, the life-giving muscular 
exercise Which her job no longer re- 
quires 7 her. 


Washington 
(Continued from page 13) 
employees—a clock which one simply 
plugs into an electric switch and never 
has to wind—‘that’s for efficiency.” 
Mr. Hoover said he was glad it wasn’t 
an alarm clock; he had always disliked 
the irritating things. Politics and issues 
were forgotten. It was, everyone 

agreed, a perfectly grand party. 

Finis has been written aiter the first 
phase of the step toward world peace 
represented by the Kellogg-Briand mul- 
tilateral peace treaty. The treaty docu- 
ment with its fifteen signatures was 
brought back trom Paris by Mr. Kel- 
logg. Whether it is, as he believes, one 
of the great forward steps of civilization 
or whether it will break down in time 
of crisis through lack of enforcement 
machinery and clear understanding of its 
implications, only future generations 
will know. Two problems face the Ad- 
ministration: to keep the treaty out of 
partisan politics, and to bring it trium- 
phantly out ot the Senate hopper from 
which so few international agreements 
emerge intact. There is optimism in 
Washington concerning the treaty; but 
there are also certain disquieting ques- 
tions discussed when diplomats gather 
over their teacups or senators meet at 
dinner tables; such questions as were 
probably discussed, but not for publica- 
tion, at the long conference between 
President Coolidge and Secretary Kel- 
logg on the day of the President's re- 
turn from Brule. The basis of these 
questions is the undeniable fact that 
there was a lack of necessary ground- 
work in drawing up the final treaty text ; 
that even the State Department officials 
who have been most active in the pro- 
ject are uncertain as to matters of pro- 
cedure and interpretation under the 
treaty. Here are a few of the questions 
being raised : 

Is the British reservation expressed in 
the Chamberlain note of May 19, con- 
cerning the exemption from the treaty of 
certain areas of “special and vital inter- 
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V OMEN constantly ask me how 

they can be absolutely free from 
the danger of odor from underarm 
perspiration and humiliating, ruinous 
stains on their dresses. 

I can answer best by telling some of 
the things women who use Odorono 
regularly have said. 

” * * * 

“My doctor told me about Odorono 
first, years ago; it’s marvelous, I use 
it all the time.” 

’ *x * * 
Another, ‘““One day my dress shield 
slipped and I ruined a new dress. A 
friend told me about Odorono and 
now I don’t bother with anything else. 
I use it often enough to keep the 
underarm dry all the time.” 

* x * 

A business woman said, “ Perspiration 
odor turns men in an office against a 
woman quicker than anything else 
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and Odcorono is the only way I know 
to keep dainty through the strain of a 
long busy office day!” 

“Tt makes me feel so much more 
exquisite, and self-confident,” said one 
woman. “I use Odorono twice a week 
and never have a particle of moisture 
under the arm, no matter how late I 
dance or how much I exercise in snug 
wool sleeves.” 

Odorono was made by a physician 
to check perspiration where it causes 
odor and ruins clothes. Research has 
proved it is healthy to check perspira- 
tion with Odorono in small areas. 
Women use it as a regular part of the 
toilette to keep the underarm dry 
always. 

Regular Odorono (ruby colored), 
used twice a week brings freedom 
from moisture and odor. Odorono 
No. 3, for sensitive skins and hurried 
use must be used more often. 35¢ and 
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est,” as legaily binding as if it had been 
made a part of the treaty text or append- 
ed in the official British ratification? 
Professor Edwin Borchard of Yale Uni- 
versity, internationally recognized ex- 
pert, believes that it is; that this, and the 
“understanding” of France that the 
treaty is not to interfere with her ‘obli- 
gations under previous commitments to 
use force under certain conditions, make 
the treaty a mere thing of words, a “sol- 
emn sanction for all wars men- 
tioned in the exceptions and qualifica- 
tions.” Senator Borah, who believes the 
pact should be ratified without reserva- 
tions, does not agree with Professor 
Borchard. He is much troubled, how- 
ever, over this matter of the British 


reservation as recorded in the ofhcial 
correspondence. If no satisfactory inter- 
pretation is forthcoming before the treaty 
goes to the Senate he will call upon 
State Department officials for enlighten- 
ment. The trouble here is that the Brit- 
ish Government has accepted the treaty 
with the definite understanding that it is 
not to apply to certain undefined areas 
of special interest in which it reserves 
complete freedom of action. The inter- 
national lawyers point out with some 
logic that Great Britain’s understanding 
of the legal force of this reservation 
would prevail in case of dispute. 
Second, we are asking in Washington, 
what of the Monroe Doctrine and its 
many corollaries and extensions, in re- 
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lation to the treaty? The Chamberlain 
note pointed out that the United States 
has “comparable interests,” and that 
“His Majesty's Government believe 
that in defining their position they are 
expressing the intention and meaning of 
the United States Government.” ‘This 
is taken as a fairly definite assumption 
that the rights claimed by the United 
States under the Monroe Doctrine 
would not be abridged by the treaty, al- 
though Secretary Kellogg has said not 
one word on this point, and both he and 
Senator Borah are opposed to a Senate 
reservation. Now comes the report that 
Senator Swanson of Virginia, ranking 
minority member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, and a group of Democrats 
will ask for a specific Monroe Doctrine 
reservation. 

The treaty cannot abridge the right 
of self-defense, Mr. Kellogg has as- 
sured the signatories. But, it is asked, is 
the right of self-defense sufficiently 
broad to include the Monroe Doctrine, 
with all its modern corollaries, such as 
were used to justify American action in 
Nicaragua? Could we justify as self- 
defense the action we might take against 
any European nation which landed 
troops on a “peaceable mission of coer- 
cion,” possibly connected with interna- 
tional loans, in a Latin-American coun- 
try? 

Regrettable as it would be if the pro- 
fessional reservationists of Capitol Hill 
should mangle the treaty into a form 
unacceptable to the other signatories, the 
Swanson Democratic group might per- 
form a real service by making the Mon- 
roe Doctrine a practical test of the mean- 
ing of the term self-defense as applied 
to the Kellogg pact. It is evident from 
the British and French notes which pre- 
ceded the signing of the treaty that self- 
defense to both Great Britain and 
France means more than actually repell- 
ing a military invasion. The determina- 
tion of Senator Borah to find out just 
what is implied in these “interpreta- 
tions,” and of Senator Swanson to bring 
up the question of a Monroe Doctrine 
reservation, may after all be in the in- 
terests of the whole cause of world peace 
if it leads to public discussion and pos- 
sible clarification of just how much 
more self-defense really does mean. 

It is unfortunate but inevitable that 
such practical questions should be raised 
in connection with a great peace project. 
But if the treaty is to hold up in time 
of test, there must be more definite un- 
derstanding than is evident even in the 
best informed circles of the capital as to 
how the treaty will operate as a practi- 
cal instrument. 

A shiver of distaste, a gasp of incre- 
dulity, ran over Administration officials 
at the recent statement of Herbert Lord, 
Director of the Budget, that “the bud- 
get for 1928-29 does not balance.” For 
so many years there has been a neat 
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Treasury surplus at the close of the fis- 
cal year that one could almost imagine 
President Coolidge asking “And what, 
General Lord, is a deficit?” The deficit 
in question is foreshadowed by Treasury 
estimates that expenditures for the year 
ending June 30, 1929, will overbalance 
receipts by $94,000,000. By that date 
President Coolidge will be once more a 
private citizen. He has, however, a con- 
scientious gentleman’s dislike for pass- 
ing on to his successor, even though he 
should be a Democrat, a deficit in- 
curred by heavy expenditures authorized 
by Congress under his own administra- 
tion. 

The President called General Lord 
into conference as soon as he returned to 
Washington ; he called Treasury officials 
into conference, and the latter hopefully 
suggested that income tax payments 
might exceed present estimates “with 
business going at its present pace.” Just 
give them another month or two to col- 
lect figures showing that the threatened 
deficit has been averted. Meanwhile the 
Presidential order has gone out for “the 
practice of rigid economy in every de- 
partment.” Office requisitions for pa- 
per clips will be cut to the bone; type- 
writers will be overhauled only when 
absolutely necessary. 

The cost of Government for the 
present fiscal year will be $3,700,000,- 
000. Reduction of the national debt ac- 
counts for nearly one-third of the total ; 
the next largest “item” is for national 
defense, costing $659,000,000.. The 


next Congress will be asked to take ac- 
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Is Co-Education Sanest? 


In the opinion of Avis Carlson, 
teacher and writer, Mary is best 
fitted for life by working and play- 
ing side by side with John in col- 
lege. Her article will be followed 
by a defense of the woman’s col- 
lege by a well-known woman edu- 
cator. 
Your Investments 


A series of short articles of advice 
for woman investors, who are be- 
coming more and more numerous. 
By Mrs. Jacob Riis, an expert in 
the investment field. 


The Next Step for Mothers 
and Babies 


In 1929 the present “Maternity 
law” expires. A new measure has 
been proposed to take its place. 
Julia Lathrop, first chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, will tell us 
about the new plan for protecting 
maternity and infancy. 


How Women Campaign 


Ruth Hanna McCormick’s cam- 
paign for Congress, told by Gene- 
vieve Forbes Herrick, star reporter 
of the Chicago Tribune. 











tion on the navy bill authorizing ap- 
propriations of $85,000,000 for the 
first five cruisers of the fifteen-cruiser 
program, which failed to pass tke last 
Senate, and on other projects which 
would take millions from the Treasury 
in the next fiscal year. 

Eighty-five millions would keep Gov- 
ernment offices supplied with adequate 
paper clips for a good many years. 


Madam Mayor 
(Continued from page 23) 


for the city, it was almost inevitable 
that Mrs. Hopkins should be their 
choice. Mrs. Margaret Frick, one of 
Redondo’s truly leading citizens, first 
put the plan before a small group of 
women, 

The feeling that Redondo was in 
need of a change in administration was 
general. ‘The same political boss had 
dominated the city’s politics for twenty 
years. In that time instead of keeping 
pace with other seaside communities of 
Southern California, Redondo’s popu- 
lation of ten thousand, together with 
its property values, had been at a stand- 
still. Abuses had crept into the city 
government, while beach concessions 
were often mismanaged and_ public 
works exploited. ‘The time had come 
for a change, and Mrs. Hopkins was 
the choice of the best citizens. 

In Redondo it is an unwritten law 
that of the five members elected to the 
city council, the one receiving the larg- 
est number of votes shall in turn be 
elected mayor of the city by his asso- 
ciates on the council. ‘There were four 
councilmen to be elected this year. A 
ticket of leading citizens was secured, 
and the campaign was on. The old 
machine put up a powerful opposition 
and fought bitterly. Leading men of 
the town joined the women in support- 
ing Mrs. Hopkins. The machine was 
defeated, and Mrs. Hopkins, with her 
fellow candidates, was _ triumphantly 
elected. This happened in April and 
since then there has been a real house- 
cleaning in City Hall. There are a new 
chief of police, a new city attorney, a 
new engineer, together with many other 
new officials. Already results are begin- 
ning to show; gambling on the beach has 
been stopped, and other laws are being 
enforced. 

The Mayor knows that there is still 
much to be done—the city must have 
a new charter, modern zoning ordi- 
nances are to be enacted, the parks, 
sadly neglected, are to be restored to 
their original beauty, with Mrs. Frick 
as Park Commissioner. These and many 
other projects and problems are occupy- 
ing the thoughts of the new Mayor and 
the City Council. 

“It will take time,” says Mayor Hop- 
kins, “but much can be accomplished 
in four years.” 
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... So henry was 
a lamb after all! 


“Celia, I'm so mad, for two cents I'd 
divorce Henry and marry the bellboy. 
The minute we arrived at the hotel he 
had to bang his old golf bag into the bag 
I carry all my bottles and jars in, knock 
it over—and smash half of them! 
“Wh-a-at? You carry only one little 
jar—that’s all you ever use, even at home? 
Nina Geranium Cream? Why yes, I've 
seen their advertisements, but I never be- 
lieved one cream could do everything 
. it really does? 

“It's a night cream—a bleach cream—a 
day cream? It takes you only two min- 
utes at night—and your skin’s so lovely 
and smooth and white? . . . Two min- 
utes in the morning—and your make-up 
goes on and stays on /ike that? . . . My 
nose always shines, no matter what I do. 
“How long do you have to use it to get 
results? . . . It begins to whiten at once? 
And you never have any more circles 
under your eyes—or blotches, or pimples? 
Don’t tell me that it takes away wrinkles, 
too? . . . Celia, if I hadn’t known you 
all my life, I’d call you a plain liar! Does 
it tighten the muscles? ... It does? 
“I'm going right out and get a jar of 
Nina Geranium Cream this minute. Only 
three-fifty? Henry was a lamb after all! 
He can get me a new bracelet with what 
he’s going to save!” 
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New Women in Old Spain 


(Continued from page 9) 


of politics or religion” and have con- 
strued it to mean that the club is there- 
by setting its face against religion. 
They have invoked the dire word “anti- 
confessional” in description of the club’s 
activities, and bishops preach against it. 

It has two younger sisters now, the 
American University Women’s Club, 
which really does not count because it 
is simply a transplanted bit of the 
United States, whose women are notor- 
iously shameless about taking part in 
public discussion; the other a_ ladies’ 
basketball club in Bilbao, which has just 
attained publicity of a somewhat dubious 
value owing to a raid made on it by the 
police. The authorities had been in- 
formed that it was a low and pernicious 
institution, but they reported after in- 
specting it that its members were un- 
doubtedly ladies of excellent social posi- 
tion. The only objection they made was 
that in playing the curious game which 
gave them their name, the ladies did not 
dress decently in skirts, but wore “pan- 
talones,” which is probably to be con- 
strued as meaning bloomers. If the 
ladies would put on proper feminine 
garb, the authorities would see that they 
were not further molested. 

There is more than casual friendliness 
between the ‘‘Lyceum” Club Feminino 
and its younger sister the American U ni- 
versity Women’s Club. An officer of 
the former, Mrs. Homero Seris, is Presi- 
dent of the latter. The secretary of the 
Spanish club is an associate member ot 
the American organization. 

I met it, in the way all nice things 
happen in Spain, by the merest chance. 
Having set out for a Spanish lesson, I 
arrived at the monthly meeting and tea 
party. 

It was a nice tea, full of thin sand- 
wiches, and thin slices of lemon in thin 
cups, of kind ladies who invited one, in 
English, to more tea on Wednesday at 
six, or Friday, or Tuesday. And when 
one had been eating fat rolls named 
“panecillos” and drinking thick chocolate 
and struggling with inadequate Spanish 
for weeks, there was a glow about that 
friendly welcome. It was as though a 
magic carpet slipped for a_ twilight 
moment from the fascinating foreign 
clatter of Calle del Conde de Pefialver 
to the tall familiar buildings of Fifth 
Avenue. 

This Club, like the other, has some- 
ing of the kaleidescopic character of the 
town. Outwardly an assembly of 
American university women, looking at 
first like any similar assembly in the 
United States, there are hints of strange- 
ness that peep out at a. second glance. 
Men from the Embassy and the Con- 
sulate are scattered here and there, bal- 
ancing tea cups and conversation with 
the easy grace of diplomats equal even 
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to a woman’s ciub. An exotic face or 
two gleams pale in the candle light— 
Spanish associate members eligible be- 
cause of their intellectual accomplish- 
ments. Conversation in Spanish and 
English with a bi-lingual fluency ap- 
palling to anyone still struggling with 
the complicated simplicities of being, 
coming and going. And as names are 
exchanged and occupations mentioned 
the bright chips of personality shift and 
gleam, and the outward familiar sur- 
face breaks and disappears. It is stil] 
the American University Women’s 
Club, but in Madrid it is not the 
same thing it might be in Detroit, or 
Sacramento. For here are women 
from everywhere, come together by 
the accident of time and place to ex- 
change ideas, impressions, courtesies, and 
then to give way to others who in their 
turn come and talk and disappear. 

A tall, thin, gray-haired woman was 
there on leave from Smith College, come 
to organize the science laboratories in 
the Residencia de Sefioritas. For months 
she had been the most dynamic figure 
in the club, but she was leaving for the 
United States the next day. She left 
behind her a row of laboratory tables, 
test tubes, glass jars, experimental ap- 
paratus, and her name above the labora- 
tory door to remind future students of 
the work Miss Foster had done for the 
girls of Madrid. 

Girls from the Embassy and _ girls 
from the Consulate come and work and 
give way to other girls. The Club was 
started by the wife of a former Com- 
mercial Attaché, who kas now moved on 
to another post. Graduate students per- 
fecting their Spanish and professors here 
on leave, wives of men whose business 
has brought them to the capital city, 
they are a shifting, changing, variegated 
group. Only those remain who have 
married Spaniards, or who are Spanish 
associate members. 

Besides these two clubs there are vari- 
ous church organizations which are 
enormously important, and benevolent 
societies which do excellent work. But 
they go in the time-worn paths and the 
usual ways. It is the Lyceum which is 
the pathfinder, the first organized ex- 
pression of modern life on the part of 
Spanish women. 
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Liquor and Law 


(Continued from page 11) 


state where most of the people had never 
as much as tasted wine and regarded 
beer drinking as the habit of bums, how 
simple and ridiculous is the proposal of 
Governor Smith and his fellow wets to 
try this plan on the cities when men will 
drink any form of slop presented, pro- 
vided it contains the insanity-inspiring 
alcohol. 

“Give the states a chance to regulate 
their own thirst,” cry they all. “Let each 
state enforce prohibition in its own way.” 


© you not remember that the 
D drink problem occupied that posi- 

tion ten years ago? Do you not 
recall that the bootleggers ran so pros- 
perous a trade over the boundaries of 
every dry state that by common consent 
the united drys were forced to seek a 
Federal law in order to clear the state 
boundaries of law breakers? The neces- 
sity was so great that it persuaded the 
solid South to make an exception in its 
State’s Rights ideals. 

The sad truth is that no temperance 
law has ever been tried that drunkards 
have approved or profit-seeking manufac- 
turers have allowed to be enforced. Pro- 
hibition is far from being enforced in the 
big cities and scattered places because 
drink makers and drink takers, individu- 
ally and collectively, have prevented it 
from being enforced. We can hardly be 
asked to believe that Governor Smith 
has a grand new idea in his program 
when every item of it has been tried in 
our own country and rejected because 
it could not be enforced. 

For twenty-five years at least the liq- 

uor forces held both parties in abject 
subjection. They nominated enough 
candidates, conducted enough elections to 
control legislatures. They killed bills in 
committees or on the floor. They bribed 
and intimidated and made big contribu- 
tions to both parties. Prohibition is, we 
will admit, as much a failure as the older 
laws against murder and burglary, but it 
has achieved two great things which 
would be undone by the proposed pro- 
gram: (1) The open saloon has gone; 
(2) The political grip of the liquor traf- 
fic upon men and parties has been 
loosened. 
_ I will not say that government sale of 
liquor might not work well in some 
countries, but never here, where political 
graft has degraded politics for a hundred 
or more years, and where the moral 
character of a considerable number of 
our citizens is on a level with that of the 
head-hunting wild men of Borneo. The 
government licenses to sell liquor under, 
for instance, the Quebec system, would 
soon become party patronage and the 
tentacles of the old octupus would grasp 
our parties tighter than ever. 

lhe basis of difference in the wet and 


dry camps appears to center in the defi- 
nition of liberty. To drink what, where, 
when, and how a citizen pleases is per- 
sonal liberty. Granted. When, how- 
cver, the drinker drives his automobile 
into a milk wagon, kills the horse, smash- 
es the wagon, spills the milk and crushes 
the skull of the driver, it becomes a ques- 
tion of somebody else’s liberty. When 
he bludgeons his wife or his friends, it 
becomes a question of the liberty of tax- 
payers who will be called upon to pay 
bills for police, courts and jails. ‘The 
vital question then is, shall the few who 
allow their appetites and habits to master 
their behavior, enjoy indulgence at the 
expense of other people; or shall ‘“Thou 
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shalt not” be enforced until they develop 
morals enough to enable them to master 
their appetites? 

I wish a certain pamphlet written by 
Evangeline Booth, “Some have stopped 
drinking,” in which she brings startling 
evidence that “there has been a revolu- 
tionary change in the lower strata of 
American society during the past eight 
years,” might be printed in parallel col- 
umns with Mrs. Irwin’s account of her 
social circle that drinks at every dinner 
and tea, presumably with the aid of the 
bootlegger. The reader would discover 
that the trouble is not with the law, but 
the morals of our citizens. 


Is drink wrong then? Probably not, 
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_— ered by the Journal in the only nation- 
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dous woman’s enterprise of building 
and running clubhouses. 


The book covers every clubhouse 
project—from financing to feeding. It 
is illustrated with a wealth of pictures 
and contains vivid stories of individual 
clubhouses large and small. 


You will want a copy of this Hand- 
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but since it is alleged to produce at least Lord Birkenhead tain type and a certain age of women 


half of our crimes, all drinkers would : i may like to work for men better than 
perform a patriotic duty to the common (Continued from page 16) for women, according to some secondary 


welfare of the nation if they would with- di : oe sex impulse, they both maintain that the 
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temperance in other countries—especial- . es = satiated ws srr P 2 ns neering qualities, and she was not able 
ly in Scandinavia and under the Quebec ‘8S C€MANES Upon a Physica ee , ;, to shed them when she reached tke top. 
yond what women possess—nonsense! It But the world, in spite of the Lord 
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Sheer astonishment was her reaction the peace of mind of their subordinates 0 
to Lord Birkenhead’s assertion that no and incidentally to the great advantage b 
woman however competent can com- of their jobs. Women in executive po- c 
mand the respect and obedience of her sitions are not looking for those old- f. 
ae Pees CS women subordinates for long. “That fashioned qualities, “respect and obedi- ti 
UNEXCELLED FLAVOR would mean that women cannot work “4 i i -ati 
ate ale neces ara lon one Magee ence,” but for intelligent cooperation. 0! 
together, she commented when she hac It is a democratic conception and a 
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Ou Resetet of essional Women’s Clubs, now, after ten nist of a lost cause, Lord Birkenhead, tt 
years of existence, an organization of who, as Mrs. Catt says, “has never no- 
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nesses. She knew that many of them ng mortality among mothers as a te- 

ran successful homes as side lines. And sult of childbirth. Mrs. Sanger was suc- 

HOTEL she knew that all these women could ceeded by Mrs. F. Robertson Jones, 
Martha Washington unite, could work in harmony, could who has taken an active part in suf- 


hold a common program, could cooper- frage and welfare movements. 
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NEW YORK CITY ate loyally to put it through. 
A Resident Hotel for Women Journalism was one of the professions PIONEER  clubwoman passed 
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$15.00 per week for one person York newspaper field, according to Mrs. career when she joined Sorosis in 1871. 
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E vertising manager of the New York of the New Jersey State Federation; a . 
Herald-Tribune. Taking the paper with zealous suffrage worker; a_philanthro- roa 
which she is most familiar, she mentions ist, whose many fine services were lyh 
a woman advertising director, Mrs. recognized last year in the degree of skir 
Ogden Reid. (Mrs. Reid has just been Master of Philanthropy, conferred by W, 
elected a director of the Association of the New Jersey College for Women. ini 
American Advertisers to serve for five And she was as witty a speaker as ever soil 
years.) She lists women heads of de- spoke at a women’s convention. ne 
partments in both the editorial and the a 
business branches of the paper, with no HE famous prima donna of the larg 
discrimination in pay because of sex, and Metropolitan Opera Company, 01 
yl with no friction where a woman happens Mme. Maria Jeritza, returned recently shile 
MAJOR MFG. CO.. 46! Pearl St., New York, N.Y. to be in a position of authority over from a trip abroad where two decora- =~ 
either men or women, or both. Lord tions were bestowed upon her.  Den- seed 
| You Will Fina Birkenhead’s contention that women do mark’s gold medal of Arts and Science m 
| Courteous Service, Reasonable Rates and not accord a woman chief respect and was presented to her personally by the 1 
| 5 ens ee ene He obedience dates him again, Mrs. Leavitt King, and France gave her the order ot 
"twat thinks. She agrees with Miss Reid that Officer of the Academy of Arts and te 
Dollar Luncheon for Clubs, Committees the new type of woman executive is able Science of France. While in Vienna, a 
| - ee — | to win the loyalty and cooperation of Mme. Jeritza sang the title role in the “a 
xs | her subordinates. Granting that a cer-  premiére of Strauss’s “Helen of Egypt, bey 
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in which she will appear at the Metro- 
polit: this season. She also sang in 
Paris, Copenhagen and Budapest. 


NDER the recently inaugurated 
U plan for an all-American monthly 
award, the American Booksellers’ Asso- 
ciation has made its first selection. 
The book chosen is “All Kneeling,” a 
satirical novel by Miss Anne Parrish, 
who won the 1925 Harper Prize with 
her novel “The Perennial Bachelor.” 


Three Cheers for Mrs. Pratt 


T last a New York woman is facing 

toward Congress. In the primaries, 
September 18, Mrs. Ruth B. Pratt won 
the Republican nomination for Repre- 
sentative in the Seventh Congressional 
District. Mrs. Pratt won from her 
opponent, Assemblyman Phelps Phelps, 
by an estimated plurality of 1,893. She 
carried her own Assembly District, the 
famous Fifteenth or “silk stocking” dis- 
trict, overwhelmingly, the other sections 
of the Congressional district less tri- 
umphantly. 

Mrs. Pratt is serving her second term 
as New York’s only woman member of 
the Board of Aldermen, where she has 
been a frequent and caustic critic of the. 
Democratic administration. She would 
be a fine Congresswoman—and her pros- 
pects are good. More about this later. 
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With Our Readers 


The letters that follow are only a few 
out of a number that have been pouring in, 
commenting on Mrs. Irwin’s article, “Speak- 
ing Against Prohibition,” in the September 
issue. That article, it will be remembered, 
followed Zona Gale’s “Speaking for Prohibi- 
tion.” So far, the “for’s” have it, over- 
whelmingly. 


TAKE a number of magazines, but read 

none with more interest than the Woman’s 
Journal. 

I have read Mrs. Irwin’s article on pro- 
hibition in the September issue. When 
she makes the statement that everybody 
breaks the law or wants to break it, she must 
consider the circle in which she evidently 
moves as constituting principally the popu- 
lation of the United States. Among us 
common people there are very few compara- 
tively who either break the law with refer- 
ence to drink or want to break it. In rather 
extensive journeys through many states, this 
is my observation. 

Z. F. G. 


Keuka Park, New York. 


An interesting recommendation. Will E. E. 
try? 


1% your September issue E. E. raises what 

she says is the only point that ever made 
her think about prohibition. It is the point 
that has made thousands of employers vote 
for it. They do not want anything that les- 
sens the efficiency of their employees. 

That class of prohibitionists does not write 
books. I assume the JOURNAL has sent E. E. 
lists of the testimony of athletic experts and 
the like. 

I would suggest that E. E. go again with 
her friends to a speakeasy, and, if she can, 
drink only mineral water, and study the 
effects of imbibing on those around her. Let 
her study only the most moderate. I think 
that she will find out some things she did not 
notice when she herself took a little. 

E. 8S. 


Omaha, Neb. 


ares just read Inez Haynes Irwin’s 
article “Speaking Against Prohibition,” 
I am accepting the invitation of the Journal 
to write a short letter of comment. 

It is hard to begin because we women of 
the West do not seem to speak the same 
language as the women of the East—our 
mental processes seem utterly different. We 
do not acknowledge the “cocktail as the 
greatest aid to hospitality that has been 
invented”’—we consider that the cocktail 
merely impairs judgment and makes silly 
drivel pass for fine wit. 

Reasons, it seems to me, should be based 
on facts. The first one Mrs. Irwin offers for 
wanting to repeal the 18th Amendment is 
that “everybody is either breaking or trying 
to break the law.” Everybody is a pretty 
inclusive proposition. I, myself, have never 
broken nor tried to break the law, neither 
have any of my personal friends. It is 
estimated that there are about 118 million 
people in the United States. I believe we 
have the right to conclude that there are a 
great many million people just like my own 
group. 

The second reason, “that everybody takes 
it for granted that one may or should break 
the law,” is not better based than the preced- 
ing one. It all depends on how far one 
sees across this vast continent. 

The third reason rests upon a basis of 
Mrs. Irwin’s own standard of the “best.” 
Measured by the standard of many millions 
of American women “the best people” do 
not break laws. 

The fourth reason—that “the Prohibition 
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Amendment is impossible to  enforce’—is 
an admission of weakness that is un-Ameri- 
can. The Republican Party has failed to 
enforce it under the present leadership. It 
is probable that there is better leadership 
available. It should be remembered that 
New York, Connecticut and Maryland have 
no state enforcement laws. Nothing is pos- 
sible unless one tries. 

The fifth reason is a guess—it is really 
not given to any of us to know the future. 

The sixth reason, “that Nature herself is 
not a Prohibitionist,” has nothing to do with 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 
"THESE campaign speeches are cut- 
ting in on our home work time 
terribly. #%#* Not to mention our sleep 
time, when the candidates go so far 
away that early evening there is late 
night here. But we just must 
hear them. *##* They’re putting on 
a fine performance, with no lack of va- 
riety and contrast. #*%* And if we 
should try to believe all that all of 
them say, our brain would certainly 
be like the famous old chameleon that 
sat on a plaid. *##* Still, we don’t 
mean anything special. We're not like 
the Westerner who (according to the 
Christian Advocate) said to a bishop: 
“Bishop, I do not refuse to believe the 
story of the ark. I can accept the ark’s 
great size, its odd shape and the vast 
number of animals it contains; but 
when I am asked to believe that the 
children of Israel carried this un- 
wieldy thing for forty years in the 
wilderness, I must confess that my 
faith breaks down.” *##* If any of 
you look blank at that, blame your 
parents for not sending you to Sun- 
day school. ##* Before any one writes 
us a letter about it, yes, we do too 
know what the word “yen” means, in 
Anne O’Hagan’s article. #4 We've 
had many a one, and no office igno- 
rance could induce us to ask the lady 
author to insert a footnote. #* But 
we're offering a small prize (or any- 
how honorable mention—yes, make it 
that) for the authoritative definition 
and derivation. ###* Speaking of pro- 
hibition, as every one is, in every mail, 
there’s the story from the Boston 
Transcript of the magistrate who 
asked the constable what the prisoner 
was doing when arrested. oe 
were ’avin’ a very ’eated argument 
with a taxi driver, yer honor. 
“But that doesn’t prove he was 
drunk,” protested the magistrate. #4 
“Ah,” said the constable, “but there 
weren’t no taxi driver, yer honor.” 
Now comes that glorious, gor- 
geous time of year when, in case it 
doesn’t care to go on raining indefi- 
nitely as in the summer, you walk 
springingly outdoors—and huddle in 
the fattest chairs indoors, yearning for 
the legal date for furnace fires. 
Persons with fireplaces should give 
daily thanks. We haven't any. 
**% We've finished our annual attack 
of Wanting-to-Move. This year 
we even went the length of looking 
at a flat or two ##** and found one 
with a lovely view, but hardly enough 
apartment to stand in while we looked 
at it. ‘4 So then we peacefully 
signed our lease and started the cycle 
all over again. Our family is the 
recipient of a lordly gift. ##* One of 
these shiny machines by which you 
get a complete substitute for a summer 
of sunshine in a few minutes a day. 
** We haven’t yet really made the 
awesome creature’s acquaintance, but 
when we do, look out for a complete 
change in our disposition. #4 We'll 
probably get so merry and bright that 
our best friends won’t know us—and 
maybe won’t want to. + Of course 
there’s the chance that, not being a 
handy machinist, we may merely burn 
to a crisp. School now ‘having 
opened again (what vacations teach- 
ers do get!) we may appropriately 
close with an answer on a test paper— 
“An ibex is where you look at the 
back part of a book to find out any- 
thing you want.” 








the case. However, in “nature” all creatures 
know enough to avoid poison... . 
MartTua C. TAAFFE, 


Carthage, Mo. 


Here is a lone voice from the other side 


WONDER if any of the advocates of 

prohibition ever studied the Constitution 
of the United States of America or John 
Adams’ defense of it? If they would do so 
I am sure they could not fail to see how out 
of harmony their pet law is with the funda- 
mental principles of that wonderful document. 
Even Mrs. Willebrandt seems not to under- 
stand why people ignore prohibition. It is a 
sumptuary law. Human nature has never 
submitted to such laws, and never will. Add 
prohibition to the Decalogue if you will, but 
wipe it out of the Constitution of the United 
States of America. It is the constitution of 
the individual that needs changing. 

Nothing will keep people from indulging 
in the sins of the flesh but a strong sense 
of decency and self-respect, backed up by a 
firm conviction that they are “children of 
God and inheritors of the kingdom of 
heaven.” Bound, therefore, to exercise self- 
control and subdue the flesh to. the spirit. 
Learning to use the good things of life with- 
out abusing them. 

Adding prohibition to our Federal Consti- 
tution was a sad blunder, to say the least. 
It has increased the evil it sought to repress. 


West Newbury, Vermont. 


ie reading Mrs. Will Irwin’s notions on 
the drink question, I feel the absence of 
the lessons of history showing how long is 
the process of the enforcement of all great 
reforms. The law passed by the advanced 
majority must slowly age into custom ac- 
cepted by all. May I give an instance ?— 
the passing of the worship of idols among 
the Israelites. In 850 B. C. the very few 
(Amos and Hosea) saw the folly and de- 
gradation of idolatry. About 750 B. C., 
time of Isaiah, what he calls “the saving 
remnant” saw the light. About’ 650, Jere- 
miah tells us the middle class are against 
idolatry but the rich and fashionable and 
the dregs still go after false gods. About 
550, the second Isaiah laughs at idols as if 
the habit was becoming ridiculous and 
Proverbs, compiled about 300 B. C., does 
not even inveigh against them. The custom 
is dead. 

Prohibition is just about where idolatry 
was in Jeremiah’s day. The middle class, 
the backbone of the nation, has sensed that 
we have come into a complex industrial, 
big city, crowded, machine-in-the-streets day, 
calling for all sorts of new controls. Pro- 
hibition plus total abstinence is one of them. 
But into this realization the plutocrat, the 
masses and the big cities have not yet come. 

There were undoubtedly Mrs. Will Irwins 
in Jerusalem, 650 B. C., who told the frantic 
Jeremiah, “Into almost every house I go, 
there are idols! The best people break the 
law. Only the countryside people keep it. 
It can not be enforced. This ridiculous 
commandment, my dear Jeremiah, is in 
danger of becoming a ‘legal vermiform 
appendix,’ making lawbreakers of succes- 
sive generations.” 

But history shows that the Jews did not 
bow to the fears of the Mrs. Will Irwins. 
The instinct of the race for betterment 
slowly brought the Mrs. Will Irwins up to a 
realization of why the ten commandments, 
the new controls, were the way of progress. 

So will it be with alcohol and prohibition. 
But the process is long, like a vegetable 
growth, the new idea aging slowly into cus- 
tom accepted by all. 

ELIZABETH TILTON. 
Gloucester, Mass. 
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